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Classroom arrangements to suit a variety of activities 
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A SCHOOL FOR GROWING 





THe RATE, DIRECTION AND ADEQUACY OF OUR GROWING DEPEND UPON 
two forces: the inherited potential of the cells of our bodies and the mov- 
ing, changing environment which nourishes them. The old problem as 
to which of these is more powerful has become academic in a world 


“a which knows that growth takes places only in the interplay of the forces 
tor 

on 

wd 





of heredity and environment. We must have potential, but we must 
have also resources through which that potential may be realized. 


There is nothing that social institutions such as the school can do to 
modify the inheritance of the human beings who come to them; but there 
is much that they can do to recognize the uniqueness of that inheritance 
and to influence the quality and variety of the environment which makes 
growth possible. School environments can be planned; they can be 
endlessly modified. They can be impoverished or they can be wonder- 
fully rich. Environments can limit the development of children, or they 
can so stimulate and support them that they keep on growing as long 
as they live. The quality of a child’s school environment is primarily 
in the hands of his teacher; but it is the responsibility of administrators, 
supervisors, parents and laymen to assist this teacher in his important 
task with every means at their disposal. 





That environment is best which provides for every aspect of growth. 
It is in this multiple dimension of mind, body and spirit—of social, 
emotional, intellectual and physical maturation—that school planning 
should be envisioned. As new schools rise among thousands of new 
houses in the tracts of suburbia, wise administrators and school board 
members are asking teachers, parents and children what they most want 
in a school environment. The answers are flooding in. They want 
space and light and color. They want movable furniture so as to be able 
to change the design of classrooms to suit a variety of activities. They 
want furniture of different sizes to care for individual differences in 
physical growth. Children, they say, should be able to work alone or 
in groups, to clear a space of floor for dancing or resting, to gather 
together to watch a demonstration of science or art. They want small 
animal cages and aquariums where living things can add interest and 
understandings to the day’s adventure. They want storage areas, mov- 
able if possible, indoors and out. They want a sink with a drinking 
fountain and running water for mixing paint and moistening clay. They 
want a whole wall covered with cork so that they can put up displays: 
alif. paintings, arithmetic papers, stories, designs in three dimensions. They 
want sound proofing on ceilings of rooms and halls so that children may 
move quietly and talk to their companions in work groups without dis- 
turbing others. Small children, they say, need radiant heating so that 
the floor will be warm to sit on. They need a generous and pleasant rug, 
at least nine feet by twelve, that can hold a whole group for storytelling. 
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To make schools good places for living, they want TV outlets and 
radios, maps and globes to help children know about the world and the 
space beyond where one day men will travel. They want tape recorders, 
moving picture and filmstrip projectors and a library of tapes, films, 
filmstrips to extend the dimensions of their experience. In every school 
they want a library of books—books for stories and books to answer 
questions. For going into the community they want buses, safe and sure. 

They say that children should look out from the windows of a 
school on growing things—trees and gardens and preferably a wood. 
How wonderful if each room could have its own door opening upon 
the world! 

But no child is content with an environment which contains only the 
physical joys of space, light and color. No matter how complete the 
equipment and how soundless the corridors, no matter what trees grow 
by the window, there must be within the classroom itself that social and 
emotional climate which permits children to find self-respect and respect 
for others. There must be an intellectual climate which permits minds 
to explore and question and which stimulates curiosity and thinking. 
There must be important work to do, goals toward which to grow, stand- 
ards for measuring how far children have come along the way they are 
traveling. Imagination must be given space and creativity released. 
Boundaries, subject to constant testing, must be established to give 
security and design to the whole. 

These necessities of the mind and spirit may be present even where 
the physical plant is impoverished. A highly creative teacher can build 
out of the most meager environment a world for children to study and 
enjoy. However, abundant resources in school and community add im- 
measurably to the quality and extent of children’s learning. Children 
respond to a wide variety of stimuli as they grow in comprehension of 
the quantitative and verbal tools with which they may understand and 
modify experience. They need a variety of stimuli as they come to 
know the world of nature and the man-made world of science. Graphic 
arts, music and literature create an environment for the growth of feeling 
and insight. In a nation where each individual child is prized, schools 
must provide everyone with the nourishment which he needs for grow- 
ing.—PRUDENCE Bostwick and IsaBEL W. D1BLe, Division of Educa- 
tion, San Fernando Valley Campus of the Los Angeles State College, 
Northridge, California. 


Beauty 


All my days are filled with The beauty of living, 

beauty within and without: The beauty of growing— 
The beauty of love, Beauty which is of the soul, 
The beauty of comprehension, Beauty which is of the earth. 


—Patricia BEvER, Steppingstones of the Spirit, Poems of Personal Devotion 
(New York: Association Press, 1951), p. 92. 
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When Your Class Is Crowded... 
What Difference Does It Make? 


By JAMES L. HYMES, JR., University of Maryland, College Park 


QnE KIND OF EVIDENCE IS AVAILABLE ABOUT THE IMPACT OF LARGE CLASS SIZE ON 
children: objective test scores comparing the achievement of groups of children 
with various other groups. There is not a great deal of such evidence, really very 
little in light of how widespread crowding is today, how it is apt to grow in the 
future, and how pressing a problem it is. 

Even this little evidence has several obvious weaknesses. For one thing, it 
must be concerned with groups. Individual Jodys, individual Wilburs and Terrys 
and Sues, the true concern of teachers, become translated into averages, medians, 
modes, percentiles: faceless, nameless statistics. No parent ever gave birth to one; 
no teacher ever taught one. 

Another obvious weakness is that such research must of necessity focus on what 
is quantitatively measurable: specific facts learned, specific skills. Other vital con- 
cerns of parents and of teachers—long accepted as crucial responsibilities of educa- 
tion—do not as yet lend themselves to quick quantitative weighing. The present 
available evidence gives a very partial picture, a thin slice of a school day. 

Still another pitfall is that these facts and skills must be measured in isolation. 
To be quantitatively analyzed they must be pulled out of all context. Out of the 
setting of the human who has them: how he feels about them, what they mean to 
him. Out of the setting of time and of use: what a human does with them, how they 
show in his behavior. 

These and other soft spots are inherent in the state of education today. Our 
knowledge of people—what matters most, what hurts and what helps—is ahead of 
our capacity to evaluate objectively. The data that is available helps, but it falls 
far short of giving a rounded picture of what happens to all the people—children, 
you, parents—and to the whole of people, when your class is crowded. 

All the figures and statistics need much rounding out. This supplementation 
has to be done in a subjective way. There are grave weaknesses here, too. But 
some attempt must be made, at least a beginning, so that crowding comes at least a 
bit more to be seen in its impact on people: humans, who are the concern of educa- 
tion, rather than skills and facts which are simply technique. 

The questionnaire which follows tries to make a beginning. If your class is 
crowded your children have lived with numbers. So have you! You have seen what 
has gone on. You have impressions. You have reactions. You have been on the 
spot throughout days and months and sometimes years of numbers mounting. As 
you have watched and heard and sensed, what difference does crowding make? You 
can help round out the story of the impact of crowds on children by giving your 
experience. 

Such personal stories cannot prove any case. They can further thinking! 





Fill in this do-it-yourself survey and RETURN IT TO THE OFFICE OF THE EDITOR 
BEFORE APRIL 19. We are hoping to publish the results of the survey in a fall issue. 
If you are teaching, help yourself and others to probe into problems of crowding by 
returning the questionnaire. We need enough returns to make a fair report. Thank you. 

















1. Some Background Information 


What grade do you teach? __. How many children are on your roll?__ 


How many different children have been on your roll since September? 


Combining reasonable realism and idealism, what would you call a “good class size” 
for you and your present children in your present room? __ 


If you were teaching, what was the average enrollment in the class you taught in 


1950. sot _____....._:3 See ; 1953.. ij ae... 2 
ea : 

Is your class on a single session? __ Or double session? Or triple? 

Do you meet in a regular classroom? Or in improvised space (stage, hall, audi- 
torium, etc.) ?_ ee Ee Pa AIRE SU See Re. I 

Is your ie school urban. _3 rural _.; suburban E consolidated 


About how many children were enrolled in the school in which you are now teach- 
ing in 1950_______..; 1951_________. ; 1952.____....; 1953 3 oe .4 
1955._____...; 1956_____._...; this year.____..._.? 


What space, if any, has this school had to give up (library, all-purpose room, health 
room, conference room, etc.) to make room for classrooms? ROE 


2. Tools for Teaching 
What shortages, if any, of material things has crowding caused? Do you have 


enough basic indoor supplies to go around: chairs, tables, lockers, books, paints, 
paper, etc.? Basic outdoor equipment: balls, see-saws, swings, etc.? 


3. Your Way of Teaching 


What difference, if any, does crowding make on how you teach? Does large class 
size let you use certain methods less or make you turn to certain methods more? 
What about field trips, projects; basic books, workbooks; homework, drill; commit- 
tee work, individual help? 
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4. What You Teach 


What difference, if any, does crowding make on the subjects you cover in your class- 
room? Has crowding squeezed anything out or made you stress something more? 
What about art, music, science, play, dramatics, woodwork, discussions, etc.? 


5. You and Your Children 

What difference, if any, does crowding make on how you and your children get 
along together? What about the tone and climate of your classroom and discipline? 
Are there any changes in the values that you stress or in the ways that all of you 
live together? 


6. You and Individuals 


What difference, if any, does crowding make on your awareness of individuals? Do 
certain types of behavior stand out more or stand out less? Do certain kinds of chil- 
dren (gifted, aggressive, slow, shy, withdrawn, noisy, etc.) rise to notice or tend to 
get lost? 


7. You and Parents 


What difference, if any, does crowding make on your work with parents? Has 
there been any impact, one way or another, on parent conferences, home visits, 
group meetings, parent observation and participation? Is there an effect on what 
you do with children after you have talked with parents? 








8. Your Children Outside of Your Class 


What difference, if any, does crowding make on how your children live and what 


they learn in your school but outside of class? What goes on that is different in 
toilets, buses, playgrounds, halls, cafeteria, auditorium? Are there any changes, 


good or bad, in the over-all “lessons” from going to school? 


9. You 


What impact, if any, does crowding have on you as a person? What about the time 
you give to your job and your sense of accomplishment? Do you notice any changes 
in how you feel about life, children, teaching: your spirit and morale, your strength 
and energy and temper? 


10. Summing Up 


There may be gains that come to children when their class size is large. If you have 
noticed some gains, what is the greatest single advantage your children have gotten 
because their class is crowded? 


There may be losses to children because their class is crowded. If you think there 
are specific disadvantages, what is the greatest single loss you have seen your chil- 
dren suffer because of crowding? 
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Buildings for Living and Learning 


Children, teachers and a parent tell what they would like in a school building. 


Dreaming? Yes. But, why not? 


Children Dream 


OW) Har KIND OF A SCHOOL WOULD You 
like if you could have whatever you 
wish?” This question invited whimsical 
replies from some of the younger chil- 
dren. A kindergarten child’s reply was, 
“a little school painted pink”; a dancing- 
eyed fourth grader’s was, “a movable 
school that would take us on trips, maybe 
around the world.” Junior and senior 
high school people thought less of the 
building than the purpose to which they 
felt school is dedicated and considered 
equipment, supplies, subject matter and 
policy. “I don’t think the building makes 
so much difference,” wrote a high school 
boy, “‘so long as there are enough rooms 
to take care of the children and the 
classes are small enough so there can be 
discussion, because that is the way we get 
ideas, and so the teacher can help chil- 
dren who need help.” 


Push Buttons, Escalators 


Younger children emphasized push 
button controls: to raise and lower 
windows and blinds, to adjust the height 
of seats and the working areas of desks, 
to reverse a blackboard and reveal a 
bulletin board, to supply a variety of 
dishes on a moving conveyor from which 
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children could select lunch. Push-button 
seats and tables, recessed in the walls, 
were suggested for the lunchroom-audi- 
torium so the custodian need not take the 
boys from their classes to help clear the 
auditorium. By no means least popular 
were elevators and escalators so children 
would not “tire themselves too much to 
study” by climbing stairs. This is espe- 
cially needed since land is becoming so 
expensive that buildings will need to be 
taller and taller to accommodate the in- 
creasing numbers of children. Second 
graders suggested electric eyes or robots 
to remind children to walk in hallways. 


Not a few suggestions came out of 
frustrations or annoyances in the present 
situation: “two gyms so we can have a 
turn every day”; unbreakable glass or 
plastic windows; cushions on _ seats; 
soundproof floors; electric-eye doors 
that open and shut silently; TV and pro- 
jectors in every room “so we can use 
them when we need them,” preferably 
recessed in the walls and threaded and 





Elizabeth Neterer is a principal in the Public 
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operated with push-button controls. 

Considerable feeling was expressed in 
regard to the limitations of portables, the 
greatest objection being noise from the 
playground, no running water and un- 
satisfactorily spotted heat and ventila- 
tion. To remedy these, children would 
have soundproof walls, hot and cold 
running water and individual heat con- 
trols for each seat. Since messenger 
service often took children into cold or 
rainy weather, they would have “pipes” 
that could carry bulletins that needed 
to be sent home, while a telephone would 
care for other messages. 


Fewer People and More Space 


Undoubtedly the most popular request, 
which ranked even above automats for 
lunch and a swimming pool or two in the 
gyms, was for more space indoors and 
out. This cry for rooms with fewer people 


in them came from all ages—from sec- 


ond grade through junior and senior 
high where pleas were made to have 
enough so special areas like shops, sew- 
ing and cooking rooms and library need 
not be turned into regular classrooms. 
More space was requested in the elemen- 
tary school for science equipment, work- 
ing tools, a large library, and a do-what- 
you-want-to-do room for spare time. 
There were calls for outdoor play areas 
with trees in them and places to sit in 
the shade, a grassy play space for “the 
little kids so they won’t get hurt falling 
down on the pebbles”; black-top for the 
older boys that “‘won’t have mud holes in 
winter”; fields or courts for baseball, 
football, soccer, basketball and maybe 
volleyball and tennis which “the little 
kids will have to keep off of so as not to 
interfere with the games.” 


Camping and Trips 


Some of the fourth graders wished 
school in summer “to spend part of the 
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time camping and part of it taking trips.” 
A number of the children felt that trips 
were important to see how things are 
made, to go around the state while study- 
ing its history and geography and, in the 
case of high school children, to visit in- 
dustry and business to “help us choose 
what we will do when we leave school.” 


Junior and senior high school chil- 
dren wanted up-to-date materials, impa- 
tient with books and maps published a 
few years ago. “Just compare the 1952 
and 1955 arithmetics and you will see 
the difference,” wrote a junior high 
school girl. A junior high lad would have 
more science taught in the elementary 
school and languages introduced, begin- 
ning with a few words in second and 
third grade, increasing each year until 
junior high “where you really study it.” 
He would have Russian studied, too, be- 
cause “we will need to be conferring with 
Russia a lot.” 


Use for Knowledge 


Another chap wrote, “They should 
have some kind of class which would 
help you understand what kind of world 
you will be going to live in and help 
you know how to get along in it. After 
you have learned a certain subject like 
mathematics, science, and so forth, they 
should have a class which would teach 
you how to use your knowledge in every- 
day life.” 


These are some of the ideas young 
people are entertaining in regard to their 
schools. A number of them are whimsical 
from a grown-up’s point of view, but 
many show that real thinking is taking 
place and offer suggestions that arrest 
attention. Replies of more than a few 
older children indicate uneasiness in re- 
lation to their future and a groping for 
reliable values. 
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Teachers Dream, Too 


Dreaming? Yes. 

Some dream of houses to make living 
more relaxed. 

Some dream of rockets to send up in 
search of facts. 

Some dream of autos that can speed 
the highways fast. 

Some dream for good days that are 
far off in the past. 

Some dream for children and the fu- 
ture they will bring. 

Some dream for better schools with 
space for everything. 


Woutpn’r ir BE “LOVERLY” IF MORE 
school buildings were built, each for 
fewer children? If the buildings were 
plain instead of fancy, plain for good, 
healthy living, plain to eliminate the 
don’ts that fancy sometimes makes neces- 
sary; if buildings were easy to get in 
and out of with two exits for each class- 
room, one to the indoors, one to the out- 
doors, a minimum of stairs and short 
halls to walk in; if buildings had places 
conveniently located for toileting, drink- 
ing and washing, washing selves and 
washing materials! 


Wouldn’t it be “loverly” if our schools 
had places for children to play outdoors 
and place to play indoors with flexible 
equipment for dramatic, creative and 
organized play? And the outdoor areas 
would be large meadow-like places with 
big old trees and some paved spots for 
special needs. Children would need work 
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places equipped with comfortable furni- 
ture for sitting and working and designed 
to keep materials orderly and within 
reach. 


Having wardrobe problems? Wouldn’t 
it be “loverly” to have a wardrobe with 
two outlets to allow an easy flow of 
traffic, one way in and one way out, with 
hangers that would really hold wraps— 
even those casually hung leggings and 
scarves? 


In our dreams we see schoolrooms 
with plenty of shelf space for tall things 
and small things, for wide things and 
narrow things, things children need to 
use every day within their reach. We 
would want some out-of-sight storage 
space for things needed occasionally. 


Audio-Visual Equipment 


We would want it all to be pleasing to 
look at with walls painted soft blending 
colors, with functional lighting—enough 
to see everywhere in rooms and halls. 
The children would help to make this 
building an interesting place and so we 
would need bulletin boards for them to 
display their work in the rooms for their 
own group and in the halls for others 
to enjoy. There would be display cases 
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to protect “just for looking” treasures. 


Audio-visual materials are a reality. 
But we dream of classrooms equipped 
with audio-visual blinds, a screen in 
every classroom, enough double outlets 
properly placed, and stands to move 
equipment easily in order to make best 
use of available audio-visual materials. 


Acoustics, Heating 


We dream of buildings for children 
who wear cowboy boots, desert boots, or 
herring boxes #9; children who are fire 
engines, or airplanes; children who are 
spacemen, bomber pilots, Sputnik riders 
or Indian raiders. With our heads in the 
clouds we dream of floors safe and quiet 
to move on and ceilings acoustically 
treated in rooms and in halls. And 
dreaming of floors, let’s put in some that 
are made of materials easy to clean up 
when we spill paint and easy to sweep 
up when we saw wood and cut paper, 
cloth, thread and yarn. 


In our dream school we would have a 
heating plant so well controlled that our 
floors would be warm and our rooms 
would retain an even heat all day and the 
air in our rooms would be fresh to 
breath. Why not put the thermostat down 
where the children are? And to control 
all this we would have a custodian who 
is Papa and Grandpa to everyone, who 
takes pride in this building in which 
children and their teachers and parents 
come to work and play. 


All-Purpose Rooms 


Wouldn’t it be “loverly” if there were 
several kinds of rooms for the use of the 
whole school? One room would be a 
good-sized room planned with such flex- 
ibility that it could be used by groups 
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in the school for gatherings on special 
occasions; for plays, parties, community 
sings, and for use by other groups— 
patrons, scouts and neighborhood groups 
—as a place to hold meetings. One room 
would be a clean, light, fresh-airy, attrac- 
tive room to be used by those children 
who find it necessary to bring their 
lunches to school. Another would be a 
room for a library fully equipped with 
books, large enough for plenty of shelves, 
display area, and a few tables and 
chairs; and there would be a librarian 
in charge. 


And while we are having several large 
rooms for the use of everyone, why not 
a small room connected with each class- 
room to be equipped with a sink for 
clean-up, with room for committees of 
children to meet and work while the rest 
of the group is busy? Wouldn’t it be 
“loverly” to be able to walk off and leave 
an unfinished job in this room to be com- 
pleted later? 


Wouldn’t it be “loverly” if in this 
school building there were a room where 
teachers could let down their hair and 
put up their feet and have time in the 
day to do it? And before our bubbles 
burst, wouldn’t it be “loverly” if all the 
teachers in this building were coura- 
geous, hard-working, professionally 
minded people, interested in the welfare 
of children, willing to give of their time 
to plan and work together? 


Our dream may already be a reality 
in some communities where wide-awake 
people, who know there is money enough 
to back them, believe in schools. But—if 
we dream the same dream long enough, 
it becomes a definite need. A need leads 
us into purpose. With a purpose we push 
ahead to reality. In reality our purpose 
has awakened our need, our need be- 
comes alive and we live our dreams. 
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A Mother Speaks for Space 


Ir is TWELVE THIRTY IN THE AFTERNOON 
and I am just settling down to lunch. 
Fifteen minutes ago the school bus de- 
parted with our five year old and seven 
year old aboard—off for the beginning 
of their school day. Yes, our school is on 
half-day sessions so our second grader 
enjoys a school day only an hour longer 
than her kindergarten sister. Last year 
the building was not quite filled to over- 
flowing so the first grade numbered more 
than forty pupils, the second grade more 
than forty-five. This year it is filled to 
overflowing, and half-day sessions are 
the only solution. 

Our household experienced a major 
crisis last night when it was discovered 
that Schnozle, a stuffed dog, a prized 
Christmas gift, had been left at school. 
He was resting securely in a desk in the 
second-grade room. But not so securely 
in the mind of his seven-year-old mis- 
tress! She knew that another child shared 
that desk, so Schnozle might be disturbed 
before he could be claimed at noon that 
day. Like so many parents and children, 
we are experiencing the frustrations of 
overcrowded schools, half-day sessions, 
and the many other tensions and re- 
adjustments that come when there is not 
enough room for children to have the 
kind of school day they have a right to 
expect. 

We are lucky, though. Within three 
months the new addition to the building 
will be completed. Then our seven year 
old will be able again to enjoy a full day 
at school—and in a classroom where only 
thirty youngsters will work together. But 
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one of the advantages (yes, there is one) 
of our half-day sessions will be gone. 
Full days of school will mean again 
carrying cold lunches. For some reason, 
difficult to understand, the budget makers 
decided that in a school of only approxi- 
mately 300 pupils no facilities for hot 
lunches. would be provided. Children a 
mile or two in either direction who at- 
tend larger schools have lunchrooms and 
hot lunches. But our youngsters will 
trudge off with their cold lunches, while 
we hope that when the next addition is 
necessary the powers that be will leave 
lunchroom facilities in the plans. 


However, a multipurpose room is 
being added. For that we are grateful. 
We hope that it is so constructed and 
so used that it can provide play space 
for children when the weather is such 
that they cannot play out-of-doors. Our 
children are fortunate in that the school 
grounds are extensive with sufficient out- 
door play space. But there are extended 
periods of rain or very cold weather. 
Then, particularly, they need room in- 
side for the kind of exercise that is so 
important to elementary school children. 


After April, the library books will be 
moved from their shelves in the main 
hallway to a library room which will be 
part of the new addition. This will make 
books more available to children who 
will be able to take them home. In addi- 
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tion, youngsters will have a chance to 
really learn how to use a library. 


The new addition will also include a 
special teachers’ room—of adequate 
size, we hope. As I walk into the school 
these days and see teachers trying to find 
room to plan—in the cold halls, the 
storage closet, or the closet-size teachers’ 
room—lI admire their cheerful smiles. I 
wonder if I could do as well. Next year 
they will have their own classrooms plus 
a room where they can relax for a few 
minutes in the midst of a busy day. As a 
mother, I need my brief moments of 
freedom and relaxation throughout the 
day. For teachers who work with thirty 
children in one classroom these moments 
are even more necessary. And for teach- 
ers who must also share the lunch hour 
with youngsters eating at their desks, 
they are particularly important. 

We are happy, too, that the school our 
children attend is relatively small and 
not too far from home. It is small enough 
so that when each child can have his own 
desk in his own classroom for a full day 
of school, he can feel that he has an im- 
portant place in it. The building is close 
enough that neither children nor parents 
need to travel long distances to reach it. 

In recent months parents all over this 
land have been brought face to face with 
the question, “Are the schools our chil- 
dren are attending giving them the kind 
of education they need?” Like most 
parents, we would probably say, “Yes— 
and no.” To try to tell what that educa- 
tion should include isn’t my job now. But 
I do know that when we talk about edu- 
cation and classrooms and buildings, I 
have the feeling that our seven year old 
will soon get more of what we’d like her 
to have, simply because there will be 
more space in her classroom. Twenty-five 
or thirty pupils in a room means more 
space per child than forty or forty-five. 
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If schoolrooms are anything like 
home, space is needed for children’s 
possessions and activities. In our home 
space is needed for the books that are 
“our very own” and those that are 
brought regularly from the library. There 
are two places for records—one for those 
that are children’s to play when they 
wish and another for the ones that are 
children’s but are handled and played 
by grownups. Much space in the base- 
ment is given to easels, paints and 
brushes; to clay and the special table 
for working with it or possibly for paint- 
ing the shells we found at the shore; to 
the bulletin board for exhibiting prized 
pictures. There are special places for the 


small globe bought at the ten-cent store | 


with allowance money and also for the 
new microscope which Santa left. We 
need room in our house for children to 
make poetry books and keep them, to 


plant seeds and watch them grow, to | 


enjoy make-believe play and clubs with 
other children. 

Providing tools and experiences we 
see as part of our job as parents. But we 
know that they can never be an adequate 
substitute for the things our youngsters 
do and learn with a group of children 
under the guidance of wise and skillful 
teachers. When I think of the real thrills 
that have accompanied the first inde- 
pendent reading of a book from cover to 
cover, working on ‘‘a committee, 
Mother,” finding out that the sun is 
ninety-three million miles from the earth, 
making a book of simple measures, 
building a food store with a cash register, 
visting the fifth grade to see what the 
older boys and girls are studying, having 
“my” picture on the bulletin board—I 
hope that there will be plenty of space, 
and plenty of time, for our children to 
really learn the things they need and 
want to know. 
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By PAUL A. SHELLY and W. GEORGE HAYWARD 


The surest way to get many ideas on school planning is to involve those who 


use classrooms—children, teachers, principals and other personnel. 


This was 


done in East Orange, New Jersey, when the Stockton School built a new addition. 


Wuere Does A BOARD OF EDUCATION 
begin when it is faced with the problem 
of expanding its facilities? Certainly, 
building schools involves much more 
than simply housing children. Some 
people have expressed the notion in the 
past that, when an elementary school is 
to be built, it is simply a matter of de- 
termining the number of classrooms 
needed on the basis of projected enroll- 
ment and then turning this information 
over to an architect who fills in details of 
design and construction. The East Orange 
School System and other thinking edu- 
cators and educational consultants have 
fully recognized that classroom teachers 
and other educational personnel could 
combine their best thinking and, with the 
help of a good architect, create class- 
rooms which would serve the needs of 
elementary school boys and girls. It was 
with this point of view that the East 
Orange Board of Education embarked on 
a long-range building program in 1948. 

The first project which faced this 
group, under the leadership of Henry E. 
Kentopp, superintendent of schools, was 
to build a sizeable addition to one of the 
already existing elementary schools. The 
new facilities were to be added to the 
Stockton School which was originally 
constructed in the early nineteen hun- 
dreds. Prior to this time, during the de- 
pression and up to the end of World War 
II, enrollments in East Orange, as in 
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other communities, did not require ex- 
panded facilities. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. Kentopp took the view that 
some serious reflection should be done 
on classroom design and that any build- 
ing planned should involve the thinking 
of as many of the educational personnel 
as possible. The Board of Education sub- 
scribed to this view of exploring new 
ideas in classroom design, hoping that 
many of the inadequacies of the con- 
ventional classroom could be eliminated. 
In engaging an architect who would be 
sympathetic to ideas other than the tra- 
ditional, the Board of Education selected 
a firm which had achieved wide recogni- 
tion in fields other than school building 
and had no preconceived ideas about 
what a school must be like. 

With the appointment of the architect, 
an advisory ‘committee was set up. In- 
cluded on this committee, in addition to 
the architect, were a number of class- 
room teachers, four principals, an art 
consultant, the supervisor of buildings 
and grounds, the business manager and 
the superintendent. Other educational 
personnel were called upon from time to 
time to serve on the committee in an ad- 
visory capacity. The committee’s first 
step.was to visit a number of schools 
recently constructed and examine them 
for principles of design that would be 
helpful in planning. As a result of many 
visits, observations and discussions, the 
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Stockton School Addition, East Orange, N. J. 


following principles were set down as 
guides to be followed in planning the 
proposed primary classrooms: 


1. The room should have space and flexi- 
bility. New ways of working with children 
continually reiterate the need for flexible 
classrooms. Classrooms cannot be very flex- 
ible unless adequate floor space is provided. 
Buildings should be built to last a hundred 
years and should be designed to accommodate 
the many changes in program and organiza- 
tion that will occur during that period. 

2. The shape of the room should be as near 
round as possible. Neither adults nor chil- 
dren normaily congregate or work in the long 
straight rows of the traditional classroom. 
The proximity of children to each other and 
to the teacher in a near-round room adds a 
new dimension to group liying. Human 
beings always gather around the discussion 
leader in circles or arcs when possible. 

3. There should be a maximum of useable 
natural light. The typical rectangular class- 
room gives too much of the wrong kind of 
light to half of the children and insufficient 
light to the other half of the class. Furniture 
designed to be movable and flexible must be 
literally glued to the floor to prevent either 
shadows or glare. Controlled light entering 
a classroom from several directions instead 
of one gives better distribution of light and 
minimizes shadows and glare, thus reducing 
eye fatigue. 

4. The room should be functional in terms 
of grouping children. It was discovered that 
the shape of a room may or may not lend 
itself to the idea of having children work in 
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groups around the periphery of the classroom. 
This principle and that of sufficient space 
could make the kind of rooms where groups 
of children might get away from each other 
for periods of time to carry on independent 
work or activities planned to meet individual 
needs. 

5. The classroom should be as self con- 
tained as possible. In order to provide ade- 
quate supervision for younger children it was 
deemed advisable to have lavatory facilities, 
work sinks and drinking fountains within 
each classroom. 


Experiment with Hexagonal Room 


Following the study of a number of 
plans by the committee, the architect pre- 
sented the plan for an hexagonal class- 
room with an attached work area and 
room for lavatory facilities. The com- 
mittee applied the five principles of de- 
sign to this new plan. The hexagonal 
classroom seemed to meet the test better 
than any other plan that had been re- 
viewed. The next test was a more prac- 
tical one, that of getting first-hand re- 
actions from pupils and teachers work- 
ing in a room as nearly like the one 
proposed as possible. This experimenta- 
tion took place on the gym floor of Elm- 
wood School for a period of six weeks. 
By the use of 2 by 4’s, the outer walls 
of the classroom were _ temporarily 
erected, bulletin boards and chalkboards 
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hung in proposed locations and movable 
equipment of various types brought in to 
determine the flexibility of arrangement 
in this kind of room. The teacher con- 
ducting the experimental class was asked 
to explore all of the kinds of learning 
experiences and activities that might pos- 
sibly be carried on in a primary class- 
room and to determine how effectively 
this room would serve the needs of such 
a program. 

Every teacher in Stockton School ob- 
served the operation of this experiment 
and made recommendations to the com- 
mittee. In addition, recommendations 
were made by the teacher in charge, 
children, principals, supervisors and 
other committee members. As a result of 
this experiment, a great deal was learned 
about the use of classroom space and how 
it is affected by the shape of the room. 
As a further result of this experiment, 
the committee was more able to make 
modifications of the original plan. With 
the suggested changes in mind, a scale 
model classroom was constructed. Furni- 
ture and equipment were made to scale 
as experiments in arrangement and flex- 


ibility continued. Further refinements 
were made in the committee’s thinking 
until all were satisfied that a room had 
been designed that would fully serve the 
needs of a well-rounded educational pro- 
gram for primary grade children. 


Maximum Use of Light 


One of the many advantages achieved 
through the hexagonal classroom design 
is maximum use of natural lighting. 
Since the shape of the room permits light 
to enter from three directions instead of 
one, the dark side of the room is elim- 
inated. Recognizing that the quality of 
the light is as important as the quantity, 
careful consideration was given to light 
controls. At that time the use of glass 
block in school construction had been 
rather limited. A check by the architect 
showed that the glass block then avail- 
able had an objectionable glare around 
the edges as light shone through. The 
light was not properly diffused as a re- 
sult. These findings were relayed by the 
Superintendent of Schools to companies 
producing the glass block and subsequent 
modifications were made to correct the 
deficiencies. By the use of the newly 
designed directional glass blocks, highly 
satisfactory natural lighting was achieved 
in all areas of the room. Clear vision 
strips using tinted glass were used at eye 


Hexagonal classroom provides maximum use of natural lighting. 




















































































































level. No shades, blinds or other light 
controls have been found necessary. All 
of the advantages have been confirmed 
by actually measuring the light available 
in all parts of the room with a light 
meter. 

Coupled with the need for adequate 
light control came the matter of color 
selection. Here, again, the art consultant 
and a committee and the architectural 
staff arrived at a selection of colors that 
would minimize the loss of light by ab- 
sorption. Although pastel colors were 
recommended, because of the quantity of 
light entering the rooms the architect 
wisely chose to increase the intensity of 
the colors. The effect of the deeper shades 
was one of added warmth. 

In making recommendations on con- 
struction, the advisory committee and 
the administrative staff agreed that 
materials should be selected that would 
provide the greatest durability and low- 
est maintenance cost possible. This led 
to the selection of such items as linoleum 
wall covering, linotile floors and ceramic 
tile corridors and lavatory walls. (More 
recently, less expensive vinyl plastic wall 
coverings have become available.) All 
classrooms received acoustical ceilings 
with recessed lighting. 

With the completion of this new build- 
ing in 1951 came the greatest challenge 
of all—making the most effective use of 
the newly designed rooms. East Orange 
teachers had been continually experi- 
menting with the conventional rectan- 
gular classrooms, trying to find new ways 
to add flexibility to them. While many 
excellent arrangements were devised in 
the standard rooms, lack of space was a 
continual problem. Furthermore, teach- 
ers were always torn between the ad- 
vantages of certain furniture arrange- 
ments and the distracting light factors 
caused by turning toward or away from 
the single light source. Now with a class- 
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room that largely resolved both of these 
problems, there were greater possibilities 
than ever in effective room use. 

This kind of classroom required teach- 
ers who could see and use the many ad- 
vantages it had to offer—teachers who 
were not averse to changing the furniture 
from day to day or from hour to hour 
if the program demanded. Then, too, this 
room called for a teacher who was ac- 
customed to operating a variety of activ- 
ity centers around the periphery of the 
classroom where youngsters might go to 
carry on a project or get some special 
help. The corners of the hexagon create 
inviting little alcoves for such things as 
a science corner, a reading center, a game 
and puzzle table and a music or art 
center. The wide 120-degree angles of 
the hexagon make the room literally 
“open up” as compared to the more re- 
strictive 90-degree angles of the conven- 
tional classroom. This gives a feeling of 
spaciousness. The alcoves with their bay- 
window effect give warmth to the room. 
Most of the furniture for these rooms 
was especially designed by teachers and 
other committee members and was con- 
structed by Board of Education cabinet 
makers. Since that time, many furniture 
and equipment manufacturers have made 
valuable contributions in designing fur- 
niture and equipment that are more func- 
tional and flexible. 


Further Expansion 


Much time is needed for teachers and 
pupils to experiment with and explore 
the many possibilities inherent in this 
kind of classroom. This experimentation 
was started and has continued under the 
direction of the several principals who 
have-served at Stockton since 1950. Two 
years ago, the need for further expansion 
of several of the elementary schools again 
became apparent. At that time recom- 
mendations were sought from those 
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teachers who had lived and worked in 
hexagonal classrooms for a period of 
from one to four years. Their recom- 
mendations were for only slight modifica- 
tions of the original structure and for a 
few changes in the movable equipment 
placed in the rooms. These recommenda- 
tions were then incorporated into the 
plans for the North and South Wings of 
the recently enlarged Elmwood School. 


Many Participate in Planning 


Not all of the elementary classrooms 
constructed followed the hexagonal de- 
sign, however. Recently a problem arose 
when an addition was needed at the Ash- 
land School. After careful consideration 
by all, it was decided that the location 
and terrain of the site did not lend itself 
to the hexagonal plan. The alternative 
arrived at after considerable deliberation 
was a square classroom with additional 
space for lavatories, wardrobes and 
teachers’ alcove. Before reaching final 
agreement on the design, teachers tested 
the possibilities of the room on scale 
drawings with scale-drawn equipment, 
carefully applying the five principles of 
classroom design mentioned earlier in 
this report. Balanced natural lighting 
was brought about in these rooms by the 
use of glass block top lighting. The Ash- 
land Addition was completed and put 
into use in September of this past year. 
Although only a short period of experi- 
mentation has taken place, the square 
classrooms, as planned, have already 
demonstrated most of the advantages of 
natural lighting, flexibility and roomi- 
ness attained in the hexagonal classroom. 
Once again, participation by teachers, 
pupils, administrators and architects 
helped attain the best classrooms possible 
for East Orange children. Construction 
costs for the hexagonal classrooms with 
the work alcoves and the square class- 
rooms were virtually identical on a 
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square-foot cost basis and compared 
favorably with other classroom construc- 
tion in the area at the time. 

The most recent elementary school 
building project is a Primary Unit of 
hexagonal classroom design located 
adjacent to the original Stockton Addi- 
tion. This is a separate and distinct 
primary building containing twelve class- 
rooms, an office, teachers’ room, clinic 
and an all-purpose room in the shape of 
an elongated ‘hexagon. This building was 
completed before September 1957, just 
six years after the completion of the first 
school of this type in East Orange. Dur- 
ing this period, East Orange teachers, as 
well as hundreds of visitors, have mar- 
velled at the spacious and homey atmos- 
phere captured in the hexagonal and the 
square classrooms, both having in the 
vicinity of a thousand square feet. Credit 
for some of these new departures in class- 
room design and for the democratic 
manner by which they were developed 
goes to many people: the East Orange 
Board of Education for encouraging its 
staff to find the best classrooms possible, 
to the Superintendent for providing the 
leadership that brought together the best 
thinking of the entire staff, and to the 
architect and his associates for their 
patience and their resourcefulness. 
Above all, teachers and children deserve 
the credit for exploring new ways of liv- 
ing and learning in these classrooms. 

This is by no means the end of the 
story. It will continue every day in every 
classroom as creative teachers continue 
to search for better ways of working with 
children and getting the most efficient use 
from school rooms and equipment. Prog- 
ress can only be made by combining the 
efforts of teachers, administrators, archi- 
tects, laymen and boards of education, 
who will direct their talents and insights 
toward developing better classrooms for 


children. 
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By FRANCES DOUGLAS 


We didnt nait for a new school 


“Do not use inadequate facilities or inadequate materials as an excuse for 
excluding any good educational idea from the school curriculum,” says Frances 
Douglas, principal of Spring Street School, Atlanta. 


Many scuoot systems ‘Possess OLD 
outdated school buildings that are struc- 
turally sound. They are confronted with 
meeting the building needs of the ever- 
growing newer city areas with the numer- 
ous children who must be provided for. 
This newer, more urgent need must re- 
ceive top priority. Perhaps the Utopia 
will come when some attention can be 
provided for the old buildings—when 
they can be renovated to meet the needs 
of a modern educational program. In 
many cases this can be done more effi- 
ciently and more economically than by 
constructing new buildings. Modern fur- 
niture and up-to-date equipment may be 
purchased to more adequately meet the 
school’s curriculum needs. What can be 
accomplished in the interim before this 
Utopia arrives? This is our problem and 


One end of cafeteria converted for library 





the problem of many schools throughout 
our land. 

Our staff has worked on this doctrine 
over a period of years: Do not use inade- 
quate facilities or inadequate materials 
as an excuse for excluding any good edu- 
cational idea from the school curriculum. 
A way can be found to incorporate the 
idea if the will to utilize it is there. Com- 
promises may have to be made, but some- 
times the same good end results may be 
obtained. 

Our building is of the 1918 vintage. It 
is structurally strong, warm in winter 
and cool in summer, shaded by huge live 
oaks. When built it was in a partly rural 
area. Business is fast encroaching in our 
neighborhood and the traffic situation is 
acute. 

Many innovations have been made to 
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meet the community’s changing needs. 
The staff is continually working on new 
ways to better use our old building. Old 
buildings have many halls, cubbyholes 
and nooks that make attractive sitting 
areas and can be used in various ways 
for group work. 


Kindergarten 


When our building was constructed no 
kindergarten room was needed. Since the 
library room was the only one large 
enough for a kindergarten and since it 
was not in use, it became our kinder- 
garten. Adjoining cloakrooms were con- 
verted into storage and rest rooms. To- 
day, the kindergarten is one of our bright- 
est, best equipped rooms. A doll house, 
storage space for blocks and counter 
space were built by the fathers. Dollies 
made to move and store auditorium 
chairs were used for this construction. 


Library 


Our cafeteria, which is large, light and 
airy, is used for cafeteria serving pur- 


Conference room at back of cafeteria 


poses only one third of the school day. 
Here was unused space for an adequate 
library, which every modern school 
needs. Library classes could be sched- 
uled when the cafeteria was not serving. 
The tables were there. Only shelves, a 
librarian’s desk and materials were 
needed. For several years our library 
functioned with a teacher acting as part- 
time librarian. Books were not cata- 
logued. In the near future we shall have 
the type of library program we visual- 
ized when we started our library in the 
cafeteria. 


Art Department 


Our staff felt the need of a full-time 
art teacher in our school. One of our 
teachers took the position. Of necessity, 
she went to the different classrooms for 
her work with teachers and _ students. 
When the new cafeteria and the audi- 
torium were added, we seized the old 
cafeteria and kitchen for the art depart- 
ment. The old cafeteria tables are large 
and make excellent drawing tables. Parts 












of the old kitchen and storeroom are 
used for the storage of art materials. The 
old sinks formerly used for pots and 
pans adapted easily to: paints and 
brushes. The old extra service electrical 
connections are used for the kilns. Now 
we have a full-time professionally trained 
art teacher. 


Conference Room and Area 


Since our building didn’t encourage 
group meetings of any kind, the back 
portion of the large cafeteria was built 
and designated as the conference room. 
It is used for many types of group meet- 
ings: staff meetings, PTA, executive 
board meetings, mothers’ meetings and 
study groups. 

Parent-teacher conferences were held 
in the halls, where attractive benches 
were provided. But this did not provide 
the needed privacy for counseling. Since 
the small lobby entrance to the audito- 
rium was not in use, we converted it into 
a conference spot for two or three people 
by providing comfortable and attractive 
chairs, lamps and tables. 


Teachers’ Room, Offices 


An attractive teachers’ room was built 
from the old office. An office was built 
from a former book storage room. (The 
books are kept in the classrooms right 
where they are to be used.) The custodial 
staff has a small office at one end of the 


old kitchen. 


All of the halls and rooms have been 
painted with soft colors selected by the 
teachers and children. Wall-paper has 
been used to disguise architectural de- 
fects. The well-worn stairs have been 
covered with a hard green rubberized 
covering and the stair railing replaced 
with decorative wrought iron. 
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Parking and Play Area 


School buses take up all the parking 
space in front of the school. On rainy 
days we announce the arrival of school 
buses over the loud-speaker system. 
Around two hundred children leave by 
automobile each day with their parents. 
Something had to be. done to relieve the 
bottleneck created by cars turning in the 
small side street to pick up the children. 
There was no parking space for patents 
or guests. We have a very small porch 
that serves as a side entrance. It will hold 
only ten children. Several fathers had 
waste materials dumped in the big hole 
at the end of our little dead-end street. 
This extended the street for over two 
hundred feet. Another group of fathers 
was able to get the city to pave this large 
area to provide adequate parking for a 
modern school. We are now building a 
huge plastic glass canopy forty feet by 
thirty feet over the side entrance. At first 
this will provide only protection for the 
children on rainy days. We plan to im- 
prove this area with planter boxes, built- 
in benches and decorative wrought iron 
posts. Eventually it will provide a small 
play area for the warm rainy days we 
have in the south. The PTA is furnishing 
the materials and the maintenance de- 
partment of the school is constructing the 
canopy. An architect father drew the 
plans, giving it a modern flourish that 
will enhance the looks of our building. 


The teachers, parents and children 
have other ideas for improvement. The 
PTA has furnished many funds for these 
improvements. The maintenance depart- 
ment has cooperated. We find that there 
are many people willing to help us when 
they see that we need things for their 
children. We have only tapped the sur- 
face of this potential aid. 
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By ELIZABETH HENSON 


What about Teaching a Second Language 
to Elementary School Children? 


Elizabeth Henson, supervisor of elementary education, State Department of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia, and chairman of ACEI Committee on Foreign 
Languages in the Elementary Schools, makes a preliminary report of the 


committee’s work. 


THe RAPIDLY SHRINKING WORLD; THE 
need for a better understanding of other 
peoples; the need for greater skills in 
the social, political and economic aspects 
of living; the vast amount of informa- 
tion acquired by children through 
movies, radio, and TV have many im- 
plications for changes in the elementary 
school program. Frequently individuals 
and groups are prompted to propose 
various “quick” solutions to the problem. 
Some sources suggest “‘more of this” or 
“less of that” in the curriculum to be the 
answer. 

Much is being said today about the 
teaching of a second language in the 
elementary school. Some are saying that 
the teaching of foreign languages in the 
elementary schools is a “must.” Articles 
in newspapers and magazines describe 
successes in foreign language instruction 
in the elementary grades and at the same 
time articles appear that question the 
practicality and values of such programs. 
Some school systems are currently ini- 
tiating foreign language instruction in 
the elementary school curriculum for 
reasons which appear to have merit, 
while others are discontinuing such pro- 
grams for equally good reasons. Various 
lay and professional sources are making 
demands on schools to include foreign 
language instruction in the elementary 
grades. Many reasons are given to sup- 
port these requests, some sound and 
others not so sound. 
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Educators and laymen are equally 
concerned as to what should be taught 
in the elementary schools, and they 
recognize the necessity for continuous 
evaluation of the curriculum offerings so 
that the elementary school may fulfill its 
purpose. They are aware that the offer- 
ings in the school must change in terms 
of the changing needs of society, but at 
the same time they know that such 
changes must be made only on the basis 
of the findings from sound research and 
not on hasty judgment. 

A few elementary schools have in- 
cluded a foreign language in the cur- 
riculum for many years; however, since 
1953 the number has increased consider- 
ably due to interests and concerns from 
various sources. This increased emphasis 
on languages in the elementary school 
brings into focus many questions as to 
the number of schools offering a second 
language, the nature and purposes of the 
program, the values to be achieved, the 
desirable grade level for beginning a 
second language, and the instructional 
personnel for such a program. 


Committee Sends Questionnaire 


An ACEI Committee on Foreign Lan- 
guages in the Elementary Schools made 
a survey in 1956-57 to get some answers 
to these questions. The survey was made 
by means of a questionnaire consisting 
of sixteen questions related to several 
areas of concern. These questionnaires 
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were sent to the director of elementary 
education in the state department of edu- 
cation in each state and the District of 
Columbia with the request that they be 
distributed to the various school systems 
for completion. 


The response was most gratifying. 
Forty-six states and the District of Co- 
lumbia responded to the questionnaire. 
Fifteen states reported no foreign lan- 
guages taught in any public elementary 
school within the state; three reported 
none except in a large city in each state; 
thirty-one reported that one or more ele- 
mentary schools in the state offered in- 
struction in foreign languages. 


In a number of instances, schools 
failed to complete all information re- 
quested on the questionnaire, but enough 
replies were given in each instance to 
give what would appear to be a fairly 
accurate picture of practices throughout 
the nation. No definite conclusions can 
be drawn, but some significant observa- 
tions can be made in terms of informa- 
tion and problems presented for study. 


Many items of interest and some inter- 
esting correlations could be reported 
from the findings of the survey, but space 
will not permit such a comprehensive 
presentation. This preliminary report 
merely attempts to give some of the high- 
lights of the data collected. 


Replies showed that 201 school 
systems (county, city, parish or district), 
in which there are 4074 elementary 
schools, had 936 or 23% of the schools 
which offered some foreign language in 
one or more grades from kindergarten 
through grade eight. The numbers varied 
within the states from one school, in 
which ten pupils were having some for- 
eign language, to 169 schools in which 
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88,377 children were receiving such in- 
struction. The concentration of pupils re- 
ceiving such instruction in a second lan- 
guage seemed to be in grades four and 
five, although reports showed a consider- 
able number of first-, second- and third- 
grade children were also having a sec- 
ond language. Grades seven and eight, 
when a part of a junior high school 
organization, were not included in this 
study and therefore show a relatively low 
enrollment. 


The number of children reported 
studying some foreign language in the 
elementary school may, on the surface, 
appear large; but in terms of percentages 
and the nature of the instruction, such 
programs may be less impressive. In 
many instances, the replies showed that 
instruction in the primary grades was 
limited more or less to learning a few 
phrases of greetings, some common 
nouns, a few French or Spanish songs, 
and perhaps counting to ten. This would 
lead one to question whether learning 
to repeat a few phrases and songs is 
really “studying” or “learning” a for- 
eign language. In this connection, it 
would also be necessary to look at the 
practices in terms of stated purposes; for 
example, if the purpose is to “stimulate 
an interest in other cultures and to build 
understandings of other peoples,” there 
would appear to be some questions as to 
the means for realizing this purpose. 


Responses to other pertinent questions 
reveal the following: (The deviation in 
numbers is due to the fact that many 
schools failed to reply to some of the 
questions. ) 


1. What languages are offered? 


322 schools offer French, 461 Spanish. 
42 German, 10 Japanese, Slavic or 
Norwegian. 
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2. To whom is foreign language available? 


134 schools report that all children 
within the grades in which a language 
is offered receive instruction. 

53 schools report it is limited to those 
within a given grade who have high 
IQ’s or are “gifted.” 


3. What place does foreign language have 
in the instructional program? 

136 schools schedule a special period 
for foreign language instruction, 39 in- 
clude it as a part of the language arts, 
32 as a part of social studies, 23 place 
it in the “free” or “choosing” period 
and 14 after regular school hours. 


4. How frequently is instruction given and 
for how long a period? 

The length of the instruction periods, 
as reported, ranges from five minutes 
to an hour once a week to thirty min- 
utes five times a week, with a median 
of twenty minutes per day three periods 
per week. 


5. Who teaches the foreign language in 
the elementary grades? 

85 schools reported that the foreign 
language is taught by the regular class- 
room teacher, 57 schools have specialists 
in languages in the elementary school, 
30 use high school French or Spanish 
teachers, 15 use college students, 15 use 
parents or other lay persons, and 25 use 
TV and other resources. 


Purposes Revealed by Questionnaire 


An analysis of the reasons for initiat- 
ing a program of instruction in foreign 
languages and the purposes or objectives 
for such programs reveals a variety of 
goals or purposes. The following are 
typical of the reasons given for offering 
a second language in the elementary 
school: A means of promoting apprecia- 
tion and understanding of other cultures 
and broadening world understanding; an 
outlet for “gifted” children; a second 
language more easily learned in early 
years; greater proficiency in foreign lan- 
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guage in high school; improvement in 
the pupil’s command of English; more 
adequate preparation for travel, work 
and living outside the United States; 
trends of the times; and to create inter- 
ests in other languages. 


A compilation of replies to those items 
relating to reasons for offering a lan- 
guage fall into certain major groups: 


1. Reasons for initiating program 


Proximity to another culture... 40 
Parent and/or teacher interest.. 99 
Activity for “gifted”......... 29 
Experimental ................ 33 
Popular trend and pressures.... 39 


2. Objectives of instruction 


Stimulate interest in other 
WOM ts fe es pa ee a 112 
Supplemental and enrichment.. 33 
Develop readiness and conver- 
sational ability in another 
OTE OPO 135 
«Nae 5, ee COR 6 


3. Bases for selecting the particular 
language offered 


Availability of teachers........ 118 
Social and economic need...... 22 
Cultural development ......... 54 


In one section of the questionnaire, 
school personnel were asked to state 
whether or not any research was being 
carried on as a means of evaluating the 
quality and effectiveness of the program. 
Of these, 83 indicated some research in 
the following areas: achievement of 
goals, 50; methods of instruction, 43; 
values to pupils, 33; other, 9. If these 
research studies are scientifically done 
and are carried on for a sufficient period 
of time, the findings should be of in- 
estimable value in establishing criteria 
for determining whether or not instruc- 
tion in foreign languages can be justified 
in the elementary school. Another ques- 
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tion asked was whether or not the school 
used a course of study for the language 
instruction. Eighty-nine replied that a 
course of study was used; of these, 52 
were developed locally. 


Some Conclusions and Next Steps 


While definite conclusions cannot be 
drawn from the data currently available, 
the information indicates trends and 
rather critical issues which need to be 
reconciled. It is apparent from the re- 
plies to certain questions that there is a 
need for clarification of the goals of such 
programs in relation to the elementary 
school curriculum and needs of children. 
Reasons for initiating instruction in a 
second language, such as “trends and 
pressures” and “parent and teacher in- 
terest,” might also be evaluated more 
carefully by those persons having re- 
sponsibility for curriculum development. 
One might also question the bases for 
determining the particular language 
offered. 

Some sound and acceptable criteria 
need to be developed and made available 
to those seeking some guidance in de- 
termining whether or not instruction in a 
foreign language should be included in 
a particular school or school system. 
Replies to the questionnaire seem to point 
up a great need for further studies and 
research to find some answers to a num- 
ber of basic questions concerning the 


place of instruction of foreign languages 
in the elementary schools. Some of the 
questions for study are: What should be 
the purpose of foreign languages in the 
elementary grades? Can these be justi- 
fied? What values should be expected? 
Can these values or purposes be realized 
more effectively through other means? If 
these purposes can be justified, what then 
should be the nature of the program? 
What are the most effective instructional 
procedures? Which language or |lan- 
guages should be offered? What should 
be the basis upon which a choice should 
be made? Who should teach the lan- 
guages in the elementary grades? If a 
second language is introduced in the ele- 
mentary school, at what grade level 
should it begin? If a language is begun 
in the elementary grades and is not main- 
tained, will it be of sufficient value to 
justify its place in the program? Do the 
pupils who have some foreign language 
in the elementary school make greater 
progress if the same language is con- 
tinued in high school? 

The information collected through 
this survey is revealing and has value, 
although it leaves many questions un- 
answered. Further evidences and data 
are needed before conclusions can be 
reached as to the advantages or dis- 
advantages of teaching foreign languages 
in the elementary school. Future studies 
must help to provide this information. 


Sa 


Recipe For “PRESERVING” CHILDREN IN A POPULAR COOKBOOK: 


1 large grassy field 
6 children 
3 small dogs 


A narrow strip of brook with pebbles 
Flowers 


A deep blue sky 


Mix the children with the dogs and empty into the field, stirring continuously. 
Sprinkle the field with the deep blue sky and bake it in a hot sun. When the 
children are well browned they may be removed. They will be found right for 


setting away to cool in a bathtub. 
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News HERE and THERE 


New ACE Branch 
University of Tampa ACE, Florida 


Life is so full... 


It almost seemed as if a warm breeze had 
blown into ACEI Headquarters on one of the 
coldest days of late winter. Thirty-five chil- 
dren from our neighborhood school came in 
a group to see an exhibit. They were nine and 
ten year olds and had come to see materials 
from countries about which they were study- 
ing. Of course, the thirty-five children rode 
to the third floor with employees of firms 
whose offices, like ACEI’s, are at 1200 
Fifteenth Street. They “poured” off the eleva- 
tor, and in no time at all the library was full 


of children. 


Mary Leeper, chairman of the Steering 
Committee, and Sarah Lou Hammond, ACEI 
president, found places to work at desks of 
some absent staff members as the visitors took 
over the library. The receptionist, between 
answering calls over the switchboard, turned 
the pages of several giant-sized books in the 
exhibit so that the children could read to each 
other. It wasn’t long until one of our visitors 
discovered that Margaret Rasmussen, the edi- 
tor, knew “all about Norway.” She was in- 
vited at once to visit class on the next Monday 
to give information needed in social studies. 
The visit of the whole group was only the 
beginning. Nearly every day since, other 
small visitors have arrived by ones, twos and 
threes. Having children around now when 
it means many adjustments in activities makes 
us even more eager for the day to come when 
the ACEI Center will be a reality, no longer 
a dream. 


One ACEI staff member, “Debbie’s grand- 
mother,” promises to tell stories to children 
in five languages when the ACEI Center is 
open. She can do it, too. 


The red carpet is out at ACEI Headquarters 
in Washington for other visitors—Conference 
registrants who have written that they will 


By FRANCES HAMILTON 


stop in Washington before or after the ACEI 
Conference in Atlantic City. Many have writ- 
ten that they plan to visit Headquarters at 
1200 Fifteenth Street and to see the site at 
Wisconsin Avenue and Quebec Street where 
the new ACEI Center will be built. ~ 


Dateline—Everywhere 


Paducah . . . Mishawaka... Ft. Dodge... 
Bluefield . . . Lubbock . . . Los Angeles . . 
New York ... Des Moines... Conway... 
these datelines and many others appeared at 
the top of articles about the Association for 
Childhood Education International in the 
early weeks of the year. Letters to President 
Eisenhower suggesting that elementary school 
children be remembered in his proposed legis- 
lation brought ACEI and many Branches of 
the Association into the news. 


Satellites, Schools and Survival 


“Satellites, Schools and Survival” is the title 
of a half-hour television film on the relation 
of the American educational system to Amer- 
ica’s survival as a free nation. Filmed by 
Telenews and produced by the National Edu- 
cation Association in cooperation with state 
education associations, it contains interviews 
with noted American citizens, a dramatic seg- 
ment on the development of the present Amer- 
ican educational system since 1900, and a 
section featuring teachers and students in an 
eighth-grade science class. Narrator: Charles 
Van Doren. Participants: H. Rowan Gaither, 
Jr.; Senator Lyndon B. Johnson; James R. 
Killian, Jr.; Richard M. Nixon and William 
G. Carr. 


Southern Association Meeting 


The Southern Association on Children 
Under Six will hold a three-day Conference 
in Louisville, Kentucky, beginning April 21. 
The theme of the meeting has been announced 


as “Pre-School Is What We Do to People.” 


Learning a New Language, newest ACEI general service 
bulletin, is off the press! 
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ACEI Center 


Architect’s drawing for proposed ACEI Center to be erected at corner of Wisconsin Avenue and 
Quebec Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. The building will house ACEI headquarters offices and 


be financed by gifts from Association members and friends. 


oe ae oe ee oe oe oe ee ee ee ae Sign, clip and mail form NOW with your gift)... ——_j.j.j$jx-———- 


GIFT TO ACEI BUILDING FUND 
(Gilts to ACEI Building Fund are Tax Exempt) 


Date 5 Bk ge, Ph bse We ee MR ME 


To ACEI, 1200 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.: 

I hereby give to the Building Fund of the Association for Childhood Education International, a cor- 
poration organized under the laws of the District of Columbia and now having office at 1200 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 
the sum of » Ree eae Rk se SI Patna sid iain ie rt Se ec eee ee 
$ enclosed. (Branches using this form, please add name and 


location of branch at bottom of form.) 


Signed LP es Bate, ed sak nuts Seal «ane ie holes ee Oe ee 
Address ee = } Silat a Sid gn.) ee Roles ne 
City ; ee eee ee EME re ret 
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serve as an international center of information on the education and welfare of children. It will © 
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Books for Children 


Editor, ALICE L. ROBINSON 


LITTLE RABBIT. By Miriam Schlein. Illus- 
trated by Theresa Sherman. New York: 
William R. Scott, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., 1957. 
Unp. $2.25. Lovely soft three-color illus- 

trations accompany a brief and simple text. 

Together they tell the story of a little rabbit 

listening to a story his mother tells him of a 

little rabbit “just like me.” As he identifies 

himself with the rabbit in the story he ex- 
periences suspense, mild fear and, above all, 

a feeling of security in his nearness to his 

mother and in her love for him. A wonder- 

fully satisfying book for children ages four to 
six. Can be read by six and seven-year-olds. 


—A.L.R. 


THE EASTER BUNNY THAT OVERSLEPT. 
By Priscilla and Otto Friedrich. Illustrated 
by Ardienne Adams. New York: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 4th Ave., 1957. 
Unp. $2.50. One spring when it rained for 

weeks and weeks the Easter Bunny, snug in 

his burrow, slept right past Easter until 

Mother’s Day, by which time no one wanted 

Easter eggs. He repainted them red, white 

and blue for Fourth of July, but again no one 

wanted them; nor were they wanted at Hal- 
loween. When a winter wind blew him to the 
house of Santa Claus, he felt useful helping 
there. Santa’s Christmas gift to the Easter 
Bunny. an alarm clock, made certain the 


United Nations Singers, who will entertain at ACEI Study Conference, Atlantic City, April 10. 
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bunny would never oversleep again. Illus- 
trations and text supplement one another. 


Ages 4 to 7—A. L. R. 


JAMES AND THE RAIN. By Karla Kuskin. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., 1957. Unp. $2.25. Clear, almost car- 

toon-like illustrations and short rhymed 

verses tell of James’ hilarious experiences on 

a rainy day with one cow, two ducks, three 

toads, four birds, etc. Children four to six will 

enjoy participating in this on the second 


reading.—A. L. R. 


LITTLE BEAR. By Else Holmelund Minarik. 
Pictures by Maurice Sendak. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 1957 
Pp. 63. $2.50. The publishers describe this 

as an “I Can Read” book. The first twenty 

pages of text are almost as pedestrian as are 
those in pre-primers and primers, but there- 
after the story develops and humor and sur- 
prises make interesting reading. If first 
graders can persevere through the slow be- 
ginning they will enjoy the remainder. Ages 
6 to 7.—A. L. R. 


CIRI-BIRI-BIN. Written and illustrated by 
Mel Silverman. Cleveland: World Publish- 
ing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 1957. Unp. 

2.50. To Mario, singing was the most im- 
portant thing in the world. The fact that no 
one took time to listen to him was discourag- 
ing. but still he sang. When at last the Festi- 
val of San Gennaro arrived and the hurdy- 
gurdy man made it possible for Mario to sing 














RHYTHM-TIME 
RECORDS 


Creative Play 
for 
Primary Grades 


ENDORSED BY SUPERVISORS OF 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
ART EDUCATION 

CHURCH SCHOOLS 
DIRECTED TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC 
KINDERGARTEN 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
RETARDED CHILDREN 


Listed in ACEI—Equipment and Supplies 
Brochure Upon Request 
P.O. Box 1106, Santa Barbara, California 














in front of the grandstand, he was able to 
dream of even greater things to come. The 
gaiety and warmth of Italian family life are 
well portrayed here. Ages 6 to 8.—A. L. R. 


THE FRIENDLY BEAR. Written and illus- 
trated by Robert Bright. New York: Double- 
day & Co., 575 Madison Ave., 1957. Unp. 
$2. The Friendly Bear, who looked so much 

like Grampa, really would not do as well be- 

cause he could not read aloud from the 
favorite story book. And it took Grampa to 
put things right by giving honey to the bear, 
tea to himself, and a story to match. This 
mingling of fact and fancy should prove very 
satisfying to children ages 3 to 5—A. L. R. 


THE MELLOPS GO DIVING FOR TREAS- 
URE. By Tomi Ungerer. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 1957. 
Unp. $2. The six pigs of The Mellops Go 

Flying now dive for buried treasure (and 

their dog does, too). One of the most delight- 

ful characters is a merpig who helped them 
by charming a dangerous octopus. Of interest 
is the fact that after Mr. Mellops had paid 
his income tax, hardly anything was left 
of the great treasure. “But one does such 








BOWMAR RECORDS 


for the Primary Classroom 


Rhythm Time—Basic rhythms, combinations, mechanical & circus rhythms, etc. Lovely 
music with 2 pianos, by the author of SINGING FUN, Lucille Wood. Album, $5.95 


Holiday Rhythms—Going Home (Walk, Run, etc.), Halloween, Thanksgiving, Birthday 
March, Christmas, May Day, Valentine Day, Easter, etc. Delightful rhythmic 
music, 2 pianos, again by Lucille Wood. Album, $5.95 


Listening Time— 3 albums of stories for primary grades—for relaxation, speech im- 
provement, & ear training, by Louise Binder Scott, co-author of TALKING TIME. 


Songs of Home, Neighborhood & Community—23 lovely easy-to-learn songs to enrich 
social studies & the music programs in the primary grades. Classroom tested, 
beautifully sung. Some of the songs included: The Dairy, Our Helpers, Flag 


Song, etc. 


Songs from Singing Fun—23 songs from the enchanting, widely acclaimed primary 
song book, SINGING FUN, by Wood & Scott (L. A. State College). Includes 
songs about: Singing Farm, Snowflakes, A Green Frog, My Hands, etc. Charming 


orchestral accompaniments. 


“Classroom tested by educators before recording” 


We ship on approval 


BOWMAR RECORDS Wr snccier 29, Cattorni 


Complete catalog available 


ea. Album, $5.95 


Album, $6.95 


Album, $6.95 
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—"this way to the space ship!” 


Yes, easy, interlocking Mor-Pla_ blocks 
build big safe things for play: stores, 
bridges, houses—even space ships. Clear 
kiln-dried pine. 12 12” blocks, 4 boards $30. 
6 24” blocks, 4 boards $30. 12 6” cubes $17.50 




















truck and table—in one 


You can move chairs, store hollow blocks, 
borrow heavy equipment on this light, handy 
truck. Top locks on handles—a table on 
wheels for demonstrations, cosa wr shows. 

omplete, $37.50 


Prices f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 


REQUISITION NOW! WRITE DIRECT TO: 
, P.O. Box 414 


Department C-458 
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ene train children can ride 


Over five feet long! Four flat cars of 
birch plywood on sturdy wheels (will sup- 
port an adult). Use alone or with your own 
Mor-Pla blocks locked on. Basic 4-car train 
(blocks not included) $18.50 





twice the shelf space--on wheels 


Holds 12 feet of books, yet only 37 inches 
wide. Rolls where you want it—on quiet 
casters. Blonde hardwood bookcase with 
shelves on both sides. Unfinished, $36. 

(Natural stain-resistant finish, $45) 


Detroit 31, Michigan 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


First Session June 16-July 18 (5 weeks) 
Second Session July 21-August 22 (5 weeks) 


Graduate and Undergraduate work offered. 


Workshops 


Audio-Visual Aids 
Children’s Literature 
Physical Education 


Elementary Science 
(Refresher) 


Community Resources 


Art for Elementary 
Teachers 
Personnel Problems 
Slow Learner 
Kindergarten 


Junior High Instruction 


Creative Dramatics 


June 9-27 
June 9-27 
June 9-27 
June 30- July 18 


June 30-July 18 
July 21- August 2 


July 21 - August 2 
July 21- August 9 
July 21- August 8 
August 4-22 
August 4-22 


For Infermation Write 
Director of Summer School 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 











things for the fun rather than for the money.” 
said Mr. Mellops. Ages 4 to 7.—A. L. R. 


OLD BET. By Anne Colver. Illustrated by 
Tony Palazzo. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Ave., 1957. Unp. $3. This is 

an unusually understanding story of an 

orphaned ten-year-old boy, the son of mission- 
aries to Africa, and the elephant Old Bet, with 
which he had been raised, the first to be 
brought to the United States. T’wan-Ka, the 
boy, was hired by Mr. Bailey, who bought 
Old Bet, to travel with and handle her in 
the circus. In the course of the summer’s 
journeying through New England, T’wan-Ka 
found his relatives and gained a home. Chil- 
dren enjoy stories about orphans, and they 
enjoy mystery stories. This one is well written 


and beautifully illustrated. Ages 6 to 9. 
—A.L.R. 


THE LITTLE KNIGHT. By Elizabeth John- 
son. Illustrated by Ronni Solbert. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 1957. 
Pp. 56. $2.75. The Princess Leonora did 

not want to stay home and wait to be won” 

by a knight who would capture the unicorn’s 











NOW AVAILABLE FREE 


COMMUNITY PLAYTHINGS, RIFTON 2, N. Y. vv 


NO, NOT TURNIPS! 


But Sturdy Wooden Educa- 
' tional Play Equipment Is Our 
“SPECIAL” 


Our Vari-Play Equipment 
Such As The Screen Pictured 
Here Affords Many Uses With 


Each Piece. 


For Quality And Economy 


Write Community. 


0 6 
1958 CATALOG 
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=e "| Want To Be’ Books 
es Now Total 16! 
_ Fascinating classroom books for beginning readers. Factual, informative 
- *.- material enlivens Unit Study. Sparkling presentations encourage children 
Let read through. The “! Want To Be” series promotes self-selection and 


? - ‘helps to ease teachers’ work loads. Author: Carla Greene. Consultant: 
i * Dr. Paul Witty. Kg-3. Net price to schools and libraries: $1.50 
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Want To Be AN ANIMAL DOCTOR 
Want To Be A BAKER 

Want To Be A BUS DRIVER 

Want To Be A COAL MINER 

Want To Be A DAIRY FARMER 
Want To Be A FISHERMAN 

Want To Be A NURSE 

Want To Be AN ORANGE GROWER 


Want To Be A POSTMAN (New!) 

Want To Be A ROAD BUILDER (New!) 

Want To Be A STOREKEEPER (New!) 

Want To Be A TEACHER 

Want To Be A TELEPHONE OPERATOR (New!) 
Want To Be A TRAIN ENGINEER 

Want To Be A ZOO KEEPER 


B e =< Send for new Spring Catalog and the free Correlation Guide, 
*, listing the broad range of Childrens Press titles (127 now available) 
a by Unit Study Groupings and Grade Reading Levels. 


‘ee %, Wiltingilm ane 


Jackson & Racine, SS yes 











horn, drive away the giant in the west woods, 
and get rid of the dragon at the North Border. 
She wanted to do all these things herself. She 
managed to take part in all these adventures 
and bring about a happy ending to this 
original fairy story by a modern author. 


Ages 7 to 9.—A. L. R. 


GEORGE APPLETON. Story and pictures by 
Mary Chalmers. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 1957. Pp. 32. $1.50. 

Another small book by the author of A Hat 

for Amy Jean, this story is equally charming 

and inaugurative. After his morning ex- 
ercises the cat, Trilby, took a walk in the 
woods and met George Appleton, the dragon. 

Feared by the other animals, George was 

lonely and welcomed an afternoon of play. 

Trilby’s return to his home, his human family, 

and his bed make a secure and comfortable 

ending for small children ages 3 to 6.—A. L. R 


THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE. Told 
by the Brothers Grimm. Illustrated by 
Madeleine Gekiere. New York: Pantheon 
Books, 333 6th Ave., 1957. Unp. $2.50. 

This old folk tale of the talking fish and a 


greedy woman is made more vivid by severe 
pen and ink sketches on lavender, green and 
gray pages. The distinguished bookmaking 
emphasizes the underlying meaning of the 
old story. Ages 9 to 11.—A. L. R. 


TIGER’S CHANCE. By Jan Henry. Illus- 
trated by Hilary Knight. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
1957. Pp. 138. $2.75. It seems that a tiger 

has magic in his whiskers even when he has 

been converted into a rug. It requires con- 
siderable judgment to know just when to use 
it, because it is good only once. Rajah, the 
tiger rug left to Jennifer and her parents by 

Great-Uncle Pom, knew how to recognize the 

right moment and so took Jennifer on a trip 

to his native jungle. Humor and excitement 
help create an enjoyable blend of imagination 

and reality for children ages 8 to 10.—A. L. R. 


LITTLE O. By Edith Unnerstad. Illustrated 
by Louis Slobodkin. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 60 5th Ave., 1957. Pp. 150. 
$2.50. Nine chapter-long episodes in the 

life of the Larsson family as seen by Little O, 

the youngest of seven children, make a heart- 

warming story enriched by gentle humor and 











Builds . . . Houses . . . Climbing Towers . . . Churhes 
| Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats . . . Stores . . . Yards 
| Tables... Benches... Beds... Wagons... Airplanes 


| No Nails, Bolts, or Rods . . . Simple Interlocking Corners 
FOX BLOCKS CO., 24401 Redwood Highway 


| Cloverdale, Calif. 





Made of special light weight hardwood 


FOX BLOX 


Patented 


Educational Building 
Blocks 


for 


Schools—Churches 
Homes 


We also manufacture 
Solid Floor Block 
Hollow Block 
Building Block 
Special Blocks to Order 
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Childcraft 


Internationally Famous Child Development Plan 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago S4, lil. 


APRIL 1958 





FREE! 

Send for your copy 
of “Childcraft is 
Basic to the 
School Program.” 





Childcraft 
Helps Fill 


Happy 
Hours 








for eager 
young minds 
and busy hands 


Childcraft has many classroom uses. You can 
read from its treasury of poems and stories 

or lead songs from its music section. If 

you choose to let your students browse through 
its volumes, they’ll be enchanted with 
fascinating artwork, things to make and do, 
simple science, and a wealth of child-planned 
material. Indeed, no other single source 

offers such active, valuable teacher 


assistance in the primary grades. 


If you plan to attend the 19538 
ACEI Study Conference in Atlantic 
City you are cordially invited to 
inspect Childcraft which will be 
on display in the Convention book 
exhibit in Ritz Hall. 
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abiding affection. Good read-aloud material. 
Third and fourth-graders can read for them- 
selves. Ages 7-10-—A. L. R. 


OFFSHORE SUMMER. By Anna Rose 
Wright. Illustrated by Ursula Koering. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
1957. Pp. 183. $2.75. When their younger 


brother faced a summer in the hospital re- 
cuperating from polio, Mother sent the twins, 
Ross and Rosalind, to the family’s summer 
cottage with an elderly housekeeper to care 
for them. It looked like a bleak summer. un- 
til the twins began looking for jobs to’ earn 


money to purchase a sailboat. As chore. 
boy and baby-sitter aboard a floating restau=., 


rant they found every minute adventure 
packed. Sailing lore, enough but not too 
much, a sharing of humor by both children 
and adults, and plausible situations all the 
way through make this good reading for 
ages 9 to 11.—A. L. R. 


THE YEAR OF THE PHEASANTS. By Eliza- 
beth Ladd. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. New 
York: William Morrow & Co., 425 4th 
Ave., 1957. Pp. 187. $2.75. Farm life, in 

which the family’s interest centers in animals 


and poultry, makes interesting reading for 
children who like the out-of-doors. When 
Mary first observed wild pheasants she deter- 
mined to raise some, little knowing what 
problems she would have to solve. Her 
brother, Paul, understanding her love for the 
beautiful birds, helped her meet the difficulties 
one by one. The opportunity to show her 
pheasants at the big poultry show in Portland. 
Maine, was a fitting culmination of her year 
of the pheasants. Family relationships are 
well drawn. Age 8 to 12.—A. L. R. 


GONE-AWAY LAKE. By Elizabeth Enright. 
Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madi- 
son Ave., 1957. Pp. 192. $3. Unusually 

skillful characterization and quiet humor make 

this book outstanding. Eleven-year-old Portia 
and twelve-year-old Julian spend a memor- 
able summer exploring a “ghost-town” sum- 
mer colony and becoming friends with the 
two remaining inhabitants. Lively events and 
realistic conversation, interwoven with warm 
human understanding, make a story good for 

silent reading or for reading aloud. Ages 9 

to 12.—A. L. R. 

(Continued on page 382) 








GINN series 
assure 


good learning 





Home Office: Boston 
Sales Offices: 


New York 11 Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 
Palo Alto Toronto 7 





ARITHMETIC WE NEED SERIES 


Numbers We Need, Primary program—Brownell * Weaver 
Arithmetic We Need, Gr. 3-8—Buswell * Brownell * Sauble 


THE GINN BASIC READERS 
Grades 1-8 (New Revised Edition for Gr. 1-3) 


TIEGS-ADAMS SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES (Gr. 1-9) 


HALLOCK-ALLEN-THOMAS 
Health for Better Living (Gr. 1-8) 


CRAIG AND OTHERS 


Science Today and Tomorrow (Gr. 1-8) 


LANDS AND PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 


A new elementary geography series 
YOAKAM-DAW—Learning to Spell (Gr. 2-8) 


PITTS - GLENN - WATTERS - WERSEN 
Our Singing World (Gr. 1—secondary school) 
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4 Magie World iu Booke 


PETS FROM THE POND 
Written and illus. by Margaret Waring Buck 


How to keep fresh water creatures 
in an aquarium. Ages 8 up; Grades 
III-IX. Cloth, $3; Paper, $1.75 


HOW BASEBALL BEGAN 
IN BROOKLYN 


Written and illustrated by LeGrand 

The inside story of how baseball 
was invented, Ages 7-11; Grades 
III-VI. Cloth, $2 


MAKE IT AND USE IT 


by Bernice Wells Carlson 
Illustrated by Aline Hansen. 
Handicraft for boys and girls. Ages 


8-12; Grades IV-VII. 
Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.60 


BIBLE STORIES FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


by Edith Patterson Meyer 

Illustrated by Howard Simon. 
The complete Bible story beauti- 
fully retold. Ages 8 up; Grades IV- 
VII. Cloth, $3.50 


ANDREW JACKSON, 
FIGHTING 
FRONTIERSMAN 


y Frances Fitzpatrick Wright 

Illustrated by Ray Abel. A 

“Makers of America” biography. 
Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. 

Cloth, $1.75 


GOD GAVE US SEASONS 
by Carolyn Muller Wolcott 

Illustrated by Meg Wohlberg. 
Bobby learns about God’s plan for 
seasons, Ages 4-7; Grades N-II. $1.25 











NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


ABINGDON PRES 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Mclbourne. Australia 
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Books for Children 


Poetry 


Several books of poetry published during 
1957 merit the attention of both parents and 
teachers. 


READ-ALOUD POEMS EVERY YOUNG 
CHILD SHOULD KNOW. Compiled by 
Marjorie Barrows. Illustrated by Marjorie 
Cooper. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 
P. O. Box 7600, 1957. Pp. 72. $2.95. 


POEMS TO GROW ON. Compiled by Jean 
McKee Thompson. Designed and illustrated 
by Gobin Stair. Boston: Beacon Press, Inc., 
25 Beacon St., 1957. Pp. 112. $3.50. 


POEMS. By Rachel Field. Decorations by 
author. New York: Macmillan Co., 60 5th 
Ave., 1957. Pp. 118. $2.50 


POEMS. By Elizabeth Coatsworth. Decora- 
tions by Vee Guthrie. New York: Mac- 
millian Co., 60 5th Ave., 1957. Pp. 115. 
$2.50 


(continued ) 


A LITTLE LAUGHTER. Compiled by Kath- 
erine Love. Illustrated by Walter H. Lor- 
raine. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
432 4th Ave., 1957. Pp. 114. $2.50. 


FAVORITE POEMS OLD AND NEW. 
Selected for boys and girls by Helen Ferris. 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1957. 
Pp. 598. $4.75. 


STORY POEMS NEW AND OLD. Edited by 
William Cole. Illustrated by Walter Buehr. 
Cleveland: World Publishing Co., 2231 
W. 110th St., 1957. Pp. 225. $3.50. 


UNTUNE THE SKY, POEMS OF MUSIC 
AND THE DANCE. Compiled by Helen 
Plotz. Illustrated with wood engravings by 
Clare Leighton. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 432 4th Ave., 1957. Pp. 162. 
$3.50 
Read-Aloud Poems has a regrettable sub- 

title which infers that children should know 

and perhaps even memorize these poems 
whether they like them or not. How much 
better if the subtitle could have been worded, 








animals 
free rhythms 


airplanes 


bees, birds, elements 


PHOEBE JAMES ““*"'* 


Box 904, Mentone, Calif. 
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Creative Rhythm Records 
for Children in Elementary Grades 


accompaniments of piano,percussion,songs 


valuable for their 


sadustoies simplicity, definite 
trucks rhythms, correct 
time lengths. Made 
hallowe'en with children for 
christmas their needs and 


enjoyment, 
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New Macmillan Books 
for Boys and Girls 


Hamid of Aleppo 

By Clive King and Giovannetti. Hamid 
left his hill one day to see the world beyond 
the empty plain. This illustrated story of the 
little hamster’s attempts to cope with sophis- 
tication without revealing his obscure origin, 
will charm you through and through—be you 
child or grown-up. 

Ages 6up. Boards $2.00, Rein. cloth $2.50 


The Wide-Awake Owl 

By Louis Slobodkin. Children who find it 
hard to go to sleep will enjoy this picture 
story of Olga, the little owl who had exactly 
the same problem. The ridiculous suggestions 


for a cure made by her well-meaning friends, | 


provide good bedtime amusement. Many pic- 
tures in bright colors. 


Ages 4-8. Rein. cloth $2.50 


The Carol Moran 


By Peter Burchard. Chip goes aboard the 
mighty little tugboat to help with a full day’s 
work — barges must be moved, a freighter 
has to be docked, and best of all, the giant 
Queen Mary must be put to sea! Pictures in 
color on every page. 

Ages 4-8. Boards $2.50; Rein. cloth $3.00 


David 
By Maud and Miska Petersham. In a 


new edition of one of their most popular 
storybooks, the Petershams have retold one 
of the best-known of the Old Testament 
stories. Beautiful illustrations in color accom- 
pany the simple and reverent text. 

Ages 6-19. Boards $2.00; Rein. cloth $2.50 


Joseph 

By Maud and Miska Petersham. A com- 
panion to the Petersham’s Davin, another 
well-known Old Testament story, the legend 
of Joseph, is also presented in a new edition. 
Both text and illustrations are faithful in every 
way to the spirit of the Bible. 

Ages 6-10. Boards $2.00; Rein. cloth $2.50 
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Hamid of Aleppo 


The Day It Happened 


By Frank Jupo. Nine dramatic stories of 
history-in-the-making that tell of the first sub- 
marine, the first oil well, the first airship, and 
also of the ingenious, brilliant and courageous 
men of vision who made these things happen. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


Bull Session 


By T. Morris Longstreth. Ironwood 
School is the setting for this fast-paced story 
of intrigue and misdemeanors, of loyalties and 
ambitions, of high-spirited boys and what goes 
on in their minds and comes out in their 
actions under prep school discipline. 

Ages 10-14. $2.75 


Whale Spotters 


By D. S. Halacy, Jr. Dave Harrison 
thought of whaling in terms of Mosy Dick 
until his training as a helicopter mechanic 
plunged him into a new job filled with con- 
flict and danger aboard a British whaler in 
the North Atlantic. 

Ages 12-16. $3.00 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 








“Every Young Child Should Have an Op- 
portunity to Know,” leaving the final choice 
to the child himself. A careful reader will 
discover “A Word to Parents,” which com- 
ments briefly on the introduction of the child 
to poetry. The selection contains poems of 
high quality, underlying beauty and varied 
appeal to young children. Some of the illus- 
trations are uninspired, but the use of color 
is lovely. This would be enjoyed by pre-school 
children and by those in primary grades. Ages 


2 to 7.—A.L. R. 


Poems to Grow On arranges the contents 
under the headings “Growing Up,” “Doing 
Things,” “Pretending,” “My Family,” “Morn- 
ing and Evening.” “Wondering,” “Seeds and 
Growing Things,” “Weather,” “The Seasons.” 
“Bugs,” “Birds,” and “Animals,” all of which 
are areas of interest to a young child. A 
glance at the table of contents shows the in- 
clusion of many poems by outstanding writers. 
A few are imaginative; but most are rhythmic 
and vivid, expressing childlike wonder, de- 
light and laughter. Several of these poems 
have an essentially rural background. While 
this might not be a first purchase, it would be 


useful in building a poetry collection. Ages 
4 to 8—A. L. R 


Poems, by Rachel Field, contains many of 
the author’s poems originally published in 
volumes not out of print. Arranged in the 
areas of “Branches Green,” “Thoughts and 
Feelings,” “People and Places,” “Animals 
Everywhere,” “Years Ago,” “The Sea,” “On 
Christmas” and “Fairy Folk,” the contents 
offer imaginative pleasure and warm under- 
standing to child and adult alike. New to 
this reader were “Japanese Gardeners,” “My 
Neighbor’s Fig Tree.” “Pygmy Song” and 
“For Us in Wartime,” each as perceptive and 
singing as others by this poet. Careful perusal 
of the acknowledgements revealed that these 
plus two others are here published for the 
first time. This is an excellent purchase for 
home and school for all ages——A.L.R 


Poems, by Elizabeth Coatsworth, contains 
a selection of the author’s work from maga- 
zines and earlier books. The seasons, nature, 
animals wild and tame are included. In the 
section called “Here at Home” is the lovely 
“General Jackson and the Trees.” “Baker’s 
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WHOPPER BLOCKS 


Whopper Blocks, at a fraction of 
the cost of hollow wooden blocks 
make it possible for every kin- 
dergarten or first grade to have 
the advantage of large scale, 
construction materials. Six sets 
or seventy-two blocks is about 
right for a room of 25-30 children 


$5. 95 per set of 12 blocks 


Send for free kindergarten equipment catalog or order from 


SYolsleve)(etcornim ists 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


940 Wealthy S.E. 


WHOPPER BLOCKS 


- - - - Made of corrugated 
fibre board to 
last for years in 
rough kinder- 
garten use 
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You will find SCRIBNER BOOKS 
in the functional display at the Atlantic City Study Conference 








Distinguished picture books that give 





children an early enthusiasm for reading 





WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE? 
JEANNE MARIE IN GAY PARIS 
THE HABITS OF RABBITS 

PLUM PUDDING FOR CHRISTMAS 
A PUPPY NAMED GIH 

THE BUTTERFLIES COME 


CHRISTOPHER GOES TO THE CASTLE 


THE FLYING CARPET 
MR. PEACEABLE PAINTS 


Colorful introductions to history 





THE FOURTH OF JULY STORY 
RIDE ON THE WIND 
BIRTHDAYS OF FREEDOM, Book II 


By Frangoise 

By Francoise 

By Virginia Kahl 

By Virginia Kahl 

By Sara Machetanz 
By Leo Politi 

By Janice Holland 
By Marcia Brown 

By Leonard Weisgard 


By Alice Dalgliesh 
By Alice Dalgliesh 
By Genevieve Foster 


Books that inform—and entertain 





HERE COME THE SEALS! 

HERE COME THE BEAVERS! 

THE FARMER AND HIS COWS 
THREE BOYS AND A TRAIN 


By Alice E. Goudey 
By Alice E. Goudey 
By Louise Floethe 


By Nan Agle and Ellen Wilson 


Good Stories—Invitations to Reading 





JAMIE AND HIS HEN POLLITTA 
LITTLE MAVERICK COW 
SPACE CAT MEETS MARS 
YOUNG MR. FOOTBALL 


Famous Classics 





OTTO OF THE SILVER HAND 

ROBIN HOOD 

ROBINSON CRUSOE 

SOME MERRY ADVENTURES OF 
ROBIN HOOD 


How-to-do Books 


AMERICA’S HOMEMAKING BOOK 
THE BOYS’ SECOND BOOK OF 
RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 





By Marguerite Butterfield 
By Belle Coates 

By Ruthven Todd 

By Marion Renick 


By Howard Pyle 
By Paul Creswick 
By Daniel Defoe 


By Howard Pyle 


By Marguerite Dodd 
By Alfred Morgan 


$2.50 
$2.50 
$2.75 
$2.50 


$2.50 
$2.25 
$2.25 
$2.75 


$2.75 
$3.95 
$3.95 


$2.75 


$4.95 
$3.00 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 











WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


1958 Summer Session 
June 30-August 8 


Our Campus—Boston and New England 
Our Concern—Children and Their World 


e Graduate Leadership Program 
For experienced teachers 
wishing to prepare as: 

Creative classroom teachers 
Resource teachers in art, music, science 
Supervisors of student teachers 
Administrators of nursery-primary schools 
Instructors in teacher education colleges 


e Graduate Fifth-Year Program 
For liberal arts graduates 
wishing to prepare for teaching children 
Observation and student teaching expe- 
riences 
Stimulating class and seminar sessions 
¢ Independent study 
* Small group instruction 
* Delightful residence accommodations 


For further information, address: 


Director of Admissions, Wheelock College 
132 Riverway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 








Dozen,” with its thirteen stanzas, some quietly 
humorous and some beautifully descriptive, is 
in another section. This is a happy collection 
to be enjoyed by children and adults. Ages 
7 and up.—aA. L. R. 


A Little Laughter is a delightful collection 
for children to share with one another or with 
teacher or parent. Good for reading aloud, 
many are short enough to be learned the only 
way that poetry was meant to be learned—by 
repeating for sheer enjoyment. Kenneth 
Grahame, Palmer Brown, Eleanor Farjeon, 
Laura Richards, Edward Lear, Hilaire Belloc. 
Ogden Nash—it is impossible to list the many 
poets whose fun is represented here! An 
index of authors and another of titles makes 
location of favorites both rapid and effortless. 
Ages 7 and up.—A. L. R. 


Favorite Poems Old and New is a compre- 
hensive collection, as the 598 pages indicate. 
An author index, a title index and a first-line 
index make it easy to use. Weisgard illustra- 
tions in black and white introduce each sec- 
tion. The jacket and the double-spread title 
page are in beautiful color. The poems are 











a a Rhythms 


RECORDINGS AND MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Composed, arranged and recorded by Nora Belle Emerson 
Edited by Thos. E. McDonough 


FIRST SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Blue Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Run, Hop, Skip, Walk, The Doll, The Acorn, Bouncing Balls and eleven 


other original rhythms. 


SECOND SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. Rainbow Rhythm Band, Jump the Rope, The Elephant, Cotton Pickers, 
Windmills, U. S. Victory March and nine other mimetics, rhythm stories and imitations. 
THIRD SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Green Label). 
$5.50 per set postpaid. God Made the World So Beautiful, Bubble Song, Snowflakes and Skating, 
Dog Walk, Dixie Hoe Down and six other action songs, rhythm stories and rhythm movement patterns. 
FOURTH SERIES (3 vinylite plastic records—78 RPM—Red Label). 
$6.00 per set postpaid. The Wheel Chair Waltz, Little Ole Rock on a Hill, Snap Finger Polka, 
Where Is That Little Shadow, This Little Leaf Came Tumbling Down, Roll the Ball and eight other 
rhythm pattern movements for the primary and intermediate grades; ALSO ARRANGED FOR 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 


Instruction Booklets Accompany Each Set of Records 
THESE ARE PIANO RECORDINGS 
These rhythmic patterns and songs are original. Each rhythm and song arises from 
a natural situation. Basic rhythmic principles such as tempo, accent and intensity are 
emphasized to facilitate the teaching of fundamental body movements. These arrange- 
ments are also suitable for exceptional children. 
Mail Orders to: 


RAINBOW RHYTHMS, P. O. Box 608, Emory University, Georgia 
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arranged in areas which correspond to chil- 
dren’s maturity levels, so that those of interest 
primarily to younger children come first and 
those of almost adult appeal conclude the 
selection. No one anthology can contain all 
the favorites of every reader and every 
listener, but this does very well. There is 
wide variation in the quality of poetry in- 
cluded, as there is a wide variation in the 
tastes of the readers. This is a worthwhile 
purchase for both home and school. Parents 
and teachers will enjoy reading the introduc- 
tion, “Poetry at Our House,” in which the 
collector recounts the wonderful introduction 
to poetry which her enthusiastic parents gave 


to her and her brother. For all ages.—A. L. R. 


Story Poems New and Old has an introduc- 
tion of interest to parents, teachers and older 
girls and boys. The editor summarizes briefly 
the development of story poetry, comments on 
ways to enjoy it, indicates that most of the 
story poems in this book are not those found 
most commonly elsewhere, encourages reading 
further in the works of any poet enjoyed here, 
and concludes with a quotation from C. Day 





To teach effectively 


New ideas 
Proven methods 


Ready aids for a wide 
range of levels 


Individual and group 
appeal 


To learn readily 


YOU 
NEED 


BBaeeanananeaanea 


Chailenge—Interest 
Proper tools 


YOU 
NEED 
Enjoyment in 
doing-it-yourself 


BSeweaaaae 


YOU NEED 
MATERIALS 


— today 
for catalog 


THE JUDY COMPANY 
310 N. 2nd St. « Minneapolis 1, Minn. 














ALL CHILDREN HAVE GIFTS 
By Anne S. Hoppock and others 


Puts the focus on finding and developing 
children’s gifts rather than on gifted children. 
The curriculum of the elementary school must 
make it possible for each child to find and 
demonstrate his abilities and to be valued 
for his contributions. Public tax-supported 
schools are designed for all the children of 
all the people. 

The author does not exclude the able child. 
“By seeking the undiscovered resources which 
lie within every child, we best assure the 
identification of very able children. . . . The 
only sure way to locate the human resources 
of remarkable talent is to focus study and 
guidance upon each child.” The less capable 
children are not neglected either. For every 
person who discovers and invents, many people 
with a great variety of skills are needed to 
convert the inventor’s ideas into production 
and use. 


32 pages 75¢ , 


Association for Childhood Education 
International 
1200 15th Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 











A Practical Classroom Guide 


GIFTED CHILDREN 


by Samuel R. Laycock 
University of Saskatchewan 


A definitive and practical book on ways of 
improving the teaching of the “forgotten chil- 
dren” in our schools. Designed for handbook 
use at both elementary and high school levels— 
to help teachers improve the quality of the 
education which gifted children are receiving. 


Discusses how to identify the gifted child; the 
need for acceptance of the gifted child by 
teacher, parents, classmates, public, and the 
child himself; and the type of education 
_ needed for gifted children. Contains chapters 
on specific methods of enrichment in _ basic 
subject areas. 


For further information, write to: 


Row. Peterson and Co. 


Evanston, II1. White Plains, N. Y. 
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Schoolcraft's 


STACKING COTS 


e molded plywood frames 
stronger than aluminum 


¢ woven Saran covers 





THE TRUTH 
about Kindergarten furniture is that: 


FLEXIBILITY 
not rigidity . . . is the key to 
strength and durability. 











Here are the finest cots made. They end the 
work of removing covers for washing since 
they need only to be wiped off with water and 


disinfectant to be hospital clean. 
$1 255 


*Send for FREE Kindegarten equipment catalog 
or Order from us. We pay freight on orders 
of 12 cots or more. 


NYelitetol olconnim dates 


940 Wealthy S.E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


25” x 56” cot No. 24. 


guaranteed for 5 years 








Lewis. This is good for “dipping-into,” but 
beware! The reader will find himself led on 
and on. This is enjoyable for individual or 
for group exploration. Girls and boys with 
much earlier experience with poetry will en- 
joy these beginning at about age nine. Those 
less experienced might enjoy it more begin- 
ning at age eleven and continue right through 
adulthood. Ages 9 and up.—A. L. R. 


Untune the Sky does for music and the 
dance what Mrs. Plotz’s [magination’s Other 
Place did for science and mathematics. The 
selection, ranging from ancient Chinese and 
Biblical poets to those of today, includes 
poetry of great beauty and deep feeling. As 
lovely as the poems themselves are the com- 
piler’s introductions to the five sections; and 
so, too, is her preface. The outstanding make- 
up of the volume, including the wood en- 
gravings, the design of the pages, the styles 
of type, and the quality of paper, all add to 
the esthetic experience. This is for mature 
young readers of poetry and for adults. Ages 
12 and up.—A. L. 


Books for Adults 


Editor, ELIZABETH KLEMER 


PATTERNS OF CHILD REARING. By 
Robert R. Sears, Eleanor E. Maccoby and 
Harry Levin. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1911 Ridge Ave., 1957. 
Pp. 549, $5.25 The authors of this work in- 

troduce the text to their readers by stating 

that their material is entirely factual; they 
are not attempting to give advice. They are 
intent upon telling how mothers bring up 
their children, not how they should bring 
them up. Actually the authors are submitting 
a report of how 379 American mothers reared 
their children, from birth to kindergarten 
age. Interviews were conducted with mothers 
who in turn reflected upon numerous prob- 
lems involved in regard to such matters as 
feelings during pregnancy, reactions toward 
the obligations involved in caring for babies, 
how to deal with older children in the family 
when a new baby arrives, and the father’s 
attitude toward his obligations in the family 
circle. Matters relative to toilet training, bed- 
wetting, and the extent of the feelings of de- 
pendency expressed by young children were 
discussed. Viewpoints concerning sex be- 
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havior and methods of direction and control 
were reviewed at length. The mothers who 
were interviewed expressed a variety of 
opinions when questioned about their attitudes 
toward aggressive behavior in young children. 
Restrictions and demands placed upon chil- 
dren to insure their health and safety were 
stressed. Patterns employed with reference to 
establishing an effective home environment 
for the growing child were assessed. The in- 
terview schedule employed, rating scales for 
the mother interview, selection and composi- 
tion of the sample, and a variety of supple- 
mentary tables are included in the appendix 
section of the volume. This work is outstand- 
ing in considering the nature of the composite 
picture arrived at through a series of well- 
structured interviews. Parents and students in 
child development courses will discover early 
that this work is an excellent source of 
material on child guidance.—Reviewed by 
Evans L. ANDERSON, assistant professor of 
education, San Diego State College, Calif. 


YOUR CHILD’S TEETH—A GUIDE FOR 
PARENTS. By Edgar S. Bacon, D.D.S., 
F.A.C.D., New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 


FOR 





TIMES 
SQUARE 





game 
that’s really 
FOUR games in one, Times 
Square is a completely “‘pain- 
less” way to teach arithmetic 
to children, a wonderful eve- 


instructive 








Learning ere 
About Ea 
Children I 
by ee 
Shuey-Woods-Young 





... a colorful new addition to Lippincott’s 
1958 Home Economics titles. LEARNING 
ABOUT CHILDREN is a challenge to 
young people to seek a better under- 
standing of the processes of growth and 
the role of adults in helping each child 
to develop to full maturity. Discusses all 
aspects of growth from infancy to age 
twelve, emphasizing emotional needs and 
personality development. 


Especially planned for use in high school 
classes of child development, family liv- 
ing, homemaking, or home management. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago Philadelphia 





ENJOYABLE 
INSTRUCTIVE 


All AGE GROUPS 





s TOSS WORDS 
America’s newest, most ex- 
citing game with words is 


challenging to grown-ups. 
For FASCINATING fun 
ning’s entertainment for par- with words, the game to 


ents. get is Toss Words! 
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Old 
‘rithmetic gets a 


children, 


easier ... for all ages. 


These games recommended by ACEI ... At Your Dealers or Write Dept. F 


KRAEG GAMES. INC. 


APRIL 1958 


8816 N. Broadway 
St. Louis 15, Missouri 





brand new costume of gay- 
colored cubes, a bright red 
shaker, and a set of designed- 
for-fun rules! Makes teaching 





Inc., 300 4th Ave., 1957. Pp. 124. $2.50. 
In addition to being an excellent resource for 
parents in helping them to understand the 
dental needs of children, this book would 
serve as a resource for teachers, school and 
public health nurses, and health educators. 

The author describes the eruption of teeth 
in children, the modern method of caring for 
teeth, the need for correction of dental dis- 
ease, and malformed teeth and jaws. His 
method of presentation is unique in that the 
essentials for a better understanding of dental 
health are easily grasped. 

Dr. Bacon tells what can be done to insure 
the health of children’s teeth, the importance 
of good nutrition and how future difficulties. 
such as the wearing of braces, can be avoided 
if proper care is taken at an early age. 

Preparation of the child for the first dental 
appointment and cooperation with the dentist 
are well done. If the advice given were fol- 
lowed, it could do a great deal to alleviate 
future anxieties concerning dental visits. Dr. 
Bacon describes how and why fluoridation 
works to prevent tooth decay, especially in 
children. 

The chapter on permanent teeth describes 
the anatomy and physiology of the teeth and 
when and where these teeth appear. 


The section on nutrition and its effect on 
dental health includes the vitamins and 
minerals necessary for the teeth and the foods 
furnishing these vitamins. Other sections of 
the book deal with mouth habits, tooth decay, 
injury to teeth, home remedies, diseases of 
the gums and dental health programs for 
children. A question and answer section pro- 
vides easy reference that is practical and 
answers many questions the parent may ask. 

The book has been approved by the 
American Dental Association.—Reviewed by 


Lituran Otson, R. N., P. H. N., instructor for 
nursing education, Grossmont Adult Educa- 
tion, San Diego, California. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By Peter Palmer Michelson and 
Kenneth H. Hansen. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 1957. 
Pp. 335. $5.25. For the past several years 

there has been an increasing awareness on the 

part of persons associated with elementary 
education that the elementary school principal 
occupies a position of supreme importance 
with respect to the instructional program of 
the elementary school. In a variety of direct 
as well as subtle ways, the actions of the prin- 
cipal many times enhance or impede the 
quality of teaching and learning which takes 
place. The authors of this book focus attention 
upon this crucial position of the elementary 
school principal and present the reader with 
the realities of the responsibilities and duties 
of the position. For them elementary school 
administration implies a quality of leadership 
in four areas: (1) managing school routines 
and services; (2) supervising instruction; 

(3) providing an environment for learning; 

(4) working with people, i.e., pupils, teachers, 

other educational employees, parents and the 

community. 

The book’s sixteen chapters treat the many 
facets of the principal’s position in a straight- 
forward, readable style. Study questions and 
selected readings follow each chapter. The 
authors do not present an extremist’s point of 
view and recognize that what should be done 
in certain instances must be reconciled with 
what can be done due to a variety of on-the- 
job limitations. The authors make it crystal 
clear that the elementary school principal, 
above all else, must be masterfully skillful in 
human relations.—Reviewed by JoHN Jar- 





Summer Work in the 
Shadow of the 
Scenic Sierra 

Areas 


Courses available in 
Seven Colleges and Schools 


Guidance and Counseling, University Laboratory 
others in the field of Early Childhood Education. 





PLAN TO PARTICIPATE IN THE 1958 SUMMER SCHOOL 


Basic and Professional Courses, Workshops, Conferences, Clinics! 


at the 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA—RENO 


Write for Bulletin 


Dean Garold D. Holstine, 
Director of Summer School 


Cultural and Recreational Resources are Excellent! 
Expanded Undergraduate and Graduate Curricula and Courses for all Students: Twenty-five teaching 
fields, basic academic department offerings, professional education subjects, leading to degrees. : 
Professional Fields Stressed: Kindergarten-Primary, Elementary Classroom Methods, Clinical Practice, 
Supervision, Teacher Education, Education for the Handicapped and Gifted, Library Education, Audio- 
Visual Education, Conservation of Natural Resources, Reading and Language Arts, Aviation Education, 
School——observation, demonstration, participation, and 
Individual and Family Recreation Resources in Reno. 


Sessions 
First—June 9-20 
Main—June 23-August 1 
Post—August 4-15 
Long—June 9-August 15 

Registration 
Saturday Preceding 
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OLIMEK, assistant professor of education, San 


Diego State College, California. 


PLANNING FUNCTIONAL SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. By Merle R. Sumption and 
Jack L. Landes. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 1957. Pp. 293. 
$5.75. Here is a publication that is practical 

and timely for the administrator, school board 
members and citizen groups. It is the kind 
of work, properly assembled, that can help to 
decrease costly blunders and also to remove 
some of the mysticism from the how and why 
of the administrator’s job. 

The handling of school surveys was ap- 
proached in a very commendable manner, and 
the carefulness with which the authors have 
detailed pupil projection has long been needed 
in the field of administration. The chapter 
on long-range planning explains the need for 
a master plan in this era of pupil increases due 
to birth rates and population mobility. 

The remainder of the book discusses the 
functional use of existent and proposed school 
plants. Much of the material covered in these 
chapters is a review of the best thinking in 
designing school buildings to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the communities being served. 


The areas covered include translating the 
school program into educational specifica- 
tions, selecting the type of building, planning 
for modifiability, safety, health, efficiency, 


economy and beauty. 


This is the kind of book that should be on 
every administrator’s shelf.—Reviewed by 
CHARLES LIENERT, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, San Diego State College, California. 


GUIDANCE FOR TODAY’S SCHOOLS. By 
Charles R. Foster. Boston: Ginn and Co., 
72 Sth Ave., 1957. Pp. 362. $5. This book 

is written “to help teachers-in-training and 

those in service to understand and to utilize 
the guidance potential of the school and com- 
munity.” The objective seems to have been 
to draw understandings from all areas of pro- 
fessional training to which the teacher has 
been previously exposed and to present them 
in a new framework as they may contribute 
to the competencies needed for effective 
guidance work. This is an ambitious goal for 
so small a volume and leads to attention being 
shifted rapidly among such diverse topics as 
the psychology of learning, organization of 
the counseling program, principles of growth 
and development, provision of facilities for 





Two Stein Books 


Kindergarten-Primary Grades 


27 Songs - Rhythms - Story Plays 
By Kay and Howard Stein 
SONGS—Circus, Steam Shovel, Giraffe, 
Postman, Bunny, Little Jesus, Valen- 

tines, other hard-to-find subjects. 
STORY PLAYS—Toy Shop (a Christ- 
mas Fantasy), Easter Fun, Rabbit and 
Turtle Race. 
RHYTHMS—tTuneful, short, easy-to- 
play. 
Postpaid $1.10 
16 Rhythms and Story Plays 
By Howard Stein 
STORY PLAYS—Animals on Parade— 
Giants and Dwarfs—Gay Brownies and 
the Pumpkin Man. 

RHYTHMS — Airplanes — Skips, Runs, 
Quiets, and other rhythmical activities 
Postpaid $1.10 
Both Postpaid $2.00 Direct From 


HOWARD STEIN 
743 E. Lexington Blvd., Dept. B. 
Milwaukee 17, Wis. 














New York University 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


announces 
a 

SUMMER WORKSHOP 
for 


TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL CHILDREN 


CREATIVE APPROACHES TO PROGRAM 
PLANNING USING Movement, outdoor 
education, arts and crafts, nature study- 
science, 3R’s including language, arts, 
social studies, mathematics and physical 
education, and related areas. 


June 30—August 8, 1958 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY CAMP 
LAKE SEBAGO, SLOATSBURG 
NEW YORK 
For further information write 


Dr. Gladys Andrews 
School of Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square, New York 3, New York 
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From LITTLE, —" 


New Books to 
Grow Up With 















Y “W eae 


THE AMERICANS 


By HAROLD COY 
Illustrated by William Moyers ms 


A “vivid and fascinating” book about America that 
has “much of the appeal and interest that Van Loon’s 
Story of Mankind had in an earlier period—told 
with a drive and personalized appeal that should 
make it of keen interest to young people.”—Mary 
V. Gaver, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University 

“Surely boys and girls will find here a fascinating 
picture of a people working, striving, developing, 
thinking and — creating, becoming strong and 
productive.”—Dr. Leland B. Jacobs, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 12 up. $4.50 


UPSIDE-DOWN TOWN 
By F. EMERSON ANDREWS. Drawings in two colors 
by Louis Slobodkin. A tale of a town where every- 
thing happens in reverse; even the upside-down cakes 
are served right side up! 7-11. $2.75 


MOLLY COTTONTAIL 
By ERSKINE CALDWELL. Drawings on every page in 
color and black and white by William Sharp. A 
famous American author tells the story of a boy who 
is expected to hunt rabbits, but who secretly prefers 
them for pets. 6 up. $2.5 


MOUSE, MOUSE, 
GO OUT OF MY HOUSE 


By ELIZABETH LOW. Pictures in two colors on every 
page by Ronni Solbert. How Toby discovers little 
outside animals inside a house and what he loves 
about them. 4-7. $2.75 


HOW TO UNDERSTAND 
ANIMAL TALK 


By VINSON BROWN. Drawings by William D. Berry. 
How all sorts of animals communicate—and what 
they say—by the author of How to Make a Minia- 
ture Zoo, etc. 12 up. $2.75 
ALL BOOKS CLOTH BOUND, SMYTH SEWN 
Send for New Catalog 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 
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guidance services, sociological foundations of 
students’ problems and tools available for 
counselor use. 

Such a diversity of content has made it 
difficult for the author to ascribe a constant 


role to his audience. The reader at times 
seems to be addressed as a professional peer 
involved in organizing and administering a 
service for students and, at other times, as 
an innocent initiate whose own understand- 
ings of the world need to be developed be- 
fore he can be sensitive to the pressures felt 
by the students. 

For the trained and experienced teacher 
who is eager to improve his effectiveness in 
guidance work, the presentation of such a 
broad range of topics relevant to this task, 
even though the discussion of each one is 
necessarily limited in depth, will indicate 
those personal resources already at hand. It 
will point out specific areas in which skills 
and understandings may need further develop- 
ment. The numerous quotations from other 
authors. the research studies cited and the 
extensive bibliography will give some famil- 
iarity with the current status of the guidance 
field and aid in more extensive investigation 
of selected topics.—Reviewed by HELEN 
PROUTY, associate professor of education, San 
Diego State College, California. 


Among the Magazines 


Editor, ERNA L. CHRISTENSEN 


Magazines for Children 


American adults are a magazine reading 
people. The ratio of magazine readers to 
book readers is larger today than ever before. 
We found no evidence, however, that this 
facet of our culture applies to children and 
their reading habits. Circulation figures on 
periodicals for children are modest. Chil- 
dren’s magazines do not enjoy the same place 
of prominence in homes or libraries that adult 
publications do. The children’s librarians we 
talked with are, in general, critical of the 
quality of magazines that are offered to chil- 
dren. As we investigated further, we found 
that publishers face some very real limitations 
in what they are able to produce. As children 
outgrow magazines, there is a constant turn- 
over in subscribers. The ads in juvenile peri- 
odicals do not pay large dividends and are 
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limited because of the nature of products that 
are acceptable. Magazines do not hold the 
same place in a child’s life that they held in 
pre-TV and comic book days. Availability 
and variety of books today to some extent 
have replaced a need that was once met by 
magazines. In our rapidly changing world, 
however, magazines for children could fill a 
very important role as on-the-scene inter- 
preters of our world. If editors could con- 
stantly provide material that appeals to the 
interests and abilities of children and _ if 
parents, teachers and librarians could help 
children develop the ability to select, appraise 
and use the right type of magazines for their 
purposes, periodicals could provide a rich 
and unique resource for children of all ages. 
Knowing what is currently available may be 
helpful to those who want to explore the 
potentials of this field. We present here a list 
of publications that are up to date and sug- 
gestive. We have not touched upon two areas: 
religious publications and comics. Informa- 
tion about these can be found in references 
listed in the May issue. 


AMERICAN GIRL, THE, published by Girl 
Scouts of the U.S. A., 155 E. 44th St., New 





Increase Your Prestige 


IT PAYS OFF! Exciting, profitable things can happen 
to the man whose book is published under our plan. 


Our books are written up in the N. Y. Times, Saturday 
Review, Winchell’s column, Ladies’ Home Journal and 
in all key popular and professional media. 


Twenty years of experience with textbooks, Americana, 
biographies, essays and similar books in the nonfiction 
field, as well as works of fiction, enable us to present a 
specialized publishing program that has found wide 
acceptance in academic and publishing circles. 


Our most recent titles reflecting the high standards in 
editorial procedures, production and sales promotion 
that have won the respect and acceptance of libraries, 
schools and booksellers include: Elementary Handcrafts 
for Elementary Schools—Wonderland in Kindergarten— 
Teach Your Child to Swim—There’s a Future for Teachers 


—The Puppet Do-It-Yourself Book—You Can Teach a - 


Child That Reading Can Be Fun. 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book publishing 
revealed in two brochures. Learn how you can get an 
attractive book, 40% royalties, local-national publicity, 
increased professional-social recognition and acceptance 
as an author. Prompt editorial appraisal of manuscripts. 
All subjects welcomed. Your inquiries and manuscripts 
are invited. For free literature, write to Dept. C4 


EXPOSITION PRESS 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 


York 17. $3. Ages 10 to 17. It contains 
book reviews, fiction, styles, articles about 
movie stars, short and continued stories and 
poetry. The format is attractive with generous 
use of pictures. The limited advertising deals 
mostly with feminine interests. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS NEWS, 
published monthly October through May by 
American Junior Red Cross, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 50¢. 
Elementary Grades. Each issue contains 

stories, interesting geographical sketches, 

news of Junior Red Cross activities in other 
countries, book reviews and a poem. With 
each subscription comes a Guide to Teachers, 

a calendar of suggested monthly activities 

and appropriate posters. 


BOYS’ LIFE, published monthly by Boy 
Scouts of America, New Brunswick, N. J. 
$3. Ages 10 to 17. This is the official Boy 

Scout magazine. The contents offer informa- 

tion, adventure and fun. There are stories, 

articles about sports, scouting, health, movie 
reviews, cartoons and jokes. Some color 
pages, resembling the format of a comic book. 
are included. The advertisements deal with 











Let’s Have FUN Dancing 


RHYTHM AND DANCE RECORDS 
FOR CHILDREN 


New dances, new tunes, delightful 
music and a just-right tempo 
Easy to dance to ... and so much fun! 
Album 1 Estamae’s TOY SHOP 
Album 2 Let’s Have Fun Dancing 
Album 3 Let’s Have Fun Dap<ing 
Each album of four 10-inch records $6.50 
50c postage each or $1.00 for three 
More dances—single records $1.50 each 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Order directly by mail from 





2829 7th AVENUE 
PUEBLO, COLORADO 
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sporting goods, boys’ clothing and schools. 
This is one of the oldest magazines for chil- 


dren and has one of the largest circulations. 


CALLING ALL GIRLS, published monthly 
except June and August by Parents’ Maga- 
zine Press, Inc., Bergenfield, N. J. $3.50. 
Ages 7 to 14. This magazine was formerly 

called Potty Picraits. The format is similar 

in size to the popular digest magazine. The 
content includes stories, comics and many 
suggestions for things to do. Many of the 
articles in the 122 pages deal with cooking, 
parties, clothes, doils and jokes. The appeal 
is directed toward interests of the typical girl. 


CHILD LIFE, published monthly, except bi- 
monthly June-July and August-September 
by Child Life, Inc., 30 Federal St., Boston 
10. $4. Ages 4 to 10. This is organized into 

four functional units: Story Time, Feature 

Time, Play Time and Picture Time. The Fea- 

ture Time includes jingles, guessing games, 

letterbox and recommended books. Play Time 
is devoted to actual things the child can do. 

This is one of the few periodicals addressed 

chiefly to very young children. 


CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES, published 
monthly from September through June by 
Child Training Association, Inc., 1111 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. $4. Ages 3 to 12. 

It appears that this magazine is more suitable 

for use in the home than in school. It aims to 

encourage reading growth and to interest 
children in carrying on varied projects that 
will enrich their experiences. The stories do 
not consistently appeal to younger children. 

The format is a good size for the age level 

intended, but the paper is less durable than 

earlier issues. 


CHILDREN’S DIGEST, published monthly 
except June and, August by Parents’ Maga- 
zine Press, Inc., Bergenfield, N. J. $3.50. 
Ages 7 to 12. This digest contains a selec- 

tion of children’s stories, old and new, from 
other magazines and books. The inclusion of 
riddles, puzzles and handwork gives a wide 
appeal. The format is pocket size. It is also 
available in Braille. 


CHILDREN’S PLAYMATE, published 
monthly by A. R. Mueller Printing and 
Lithograph Co., 3025 E. 75th St., Cleve- 
land. $3. Ages 6 to 8. A typical issue con- 

tains stories, poems, comics, things to do and 

make, puzzles and regular features such as 

Playmate Clubs, Contest News and Your Own 

Page. The quality of the paper, the two- 

column spread and the convenient size add 

to the attractiveness of the magazine. 


HIGHLIGHTS FOR CHILDREN, published 
monthly except June and August by High- 
lights for Children, 37 E. Long St., Colum- 
bus 15. $5. Ages 4 to 12. “Fun with a pur- 

pose” is the highlight governing this monthly. 

Stories and Features, Verse, Things to Do, 

Our Own Page and Fun with Phonics are 

some of the sections. The three-column spread 

is readable and the print is good. HIGHLIGHTS 
has absorbed Story PARADE and TREASURE 

TRAILS. 


HUMPTY DUMPTY’S MAGAZINE, pub- 
lished monthly except June and August by 
Parents’ Magazines, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York. $3.50. Ages 3 to 7. Sections 

include Read Aloud Stories, Puzzles, How to 

Make, Poems, Games and Cut Outs. The paper 

and the format have caused it to be rejected 

by some librarians. This magazine is now 
combined with Picciry’s ANIMAL STORIES. 





NURSERY EDUCATION 





Teacher Preparation for Tomorrow's Better Schools 
NURSERY EDUCATION is a creative learning ex- 
perience shared by teachers, children and parents. 


TEACHER PROGRAM IN NURSERY EDUCATION—Two-year undergraduate, one- 
year graduate program; student teaching and observation in Pacific Oaks 
Nursery School and Kindergarten; fellowships and scholarships available. 


PACIFIC OAKS FRIENDS SCHOOL 


714 W. California St., Pasadena, Calif. 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 
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JACK AND JILL, published monthly by 
Curtis Publishing Co., Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. $2.50. Ages 5 to 10. 

A special effort is made by this magazine to 

deal in content which stimulates and informs. 

It presents stories of different cultures and 

countries and widens its audience by includ- 

ing riddles, reader contributions and nature 
study. 


JUNIOR NATURAL HISTORY, published 
monthly by American Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park at 79th St. $1.50. 
Ages 7 to 17. Reviewed in CHILDHOOD Epu- 

CATION, October 1957. 


JUNIOR REVIEWERS, published bimonthly 
by Junior Reviewers, 11 Eaton Ct., Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass. $4.50. Also publishes 
CATALOG OF THE Best Books For CHIL- 
DREN. A unique feature of this magazine is 

the list of reviews by children, who seem to 

say what they think about books. Some of 
the junior reviewers are very young, but not 
too young to have decided tastes. Adult con- 


tributors discuss various aspects of children’s 


books. 


MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS, published 
monthly by Air Age, Inc., 551 5th Ave., 
New York 7. $3.50 a year. A magazine for 

the child who has an advanced knowledge of 

how to use plans for models of authentic air- 
planes. This monthly is very specialized, 
thorough and difficult to read. Many related 
products are advertised. Another magazine 
which appeals to special interests is YOUNG 
KEYBOARD, JR., published by Keyboard, 
Jr. Publications, 1346 Chapel St., New Haven, 


Conn. 


MY WEEKLY READER PLAYTIME, Sum- 
mer Edition A; MY WEEKLY READER 
PARADE, Summer Playtime Edition B; 
MY WEEKLY READER CRUISE, Summer 
Playtime Edition C for elementary grades. 
Published weekly for ten weeks beginning 
in June and ending in August by American 
Education Publications, 1250 Fairwood 
Ave., Columbus 16. 50¢. 


(Continued in May) 





WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


B.S. Degree in Education. Four-year liberal arts- 
professional preparation of teachers for 
nursery, kindergarten, primary ; 

M.S. Degree in Education. Advanced preparation 
for positions of educational leadership 

Delightful campus life and cultural advantages 
Fall, Spring, Summer Sessions 

132 Riverway Boston 15, Massachusetts 


EARN YOUR M. ED. DEGREE AT NATIONAL 


2-Week Summer Terms Begin June 9, July 7, 21, Aug. 4 
6-Week Summer Term Begins June 23 

Private college with laboratory school. For nursery and 

elementary school teachers. Graduate and undergraduate 

credit. Small classes. Coeducational. Summer School and 

4-year B. Ed., 5-year M. Ed. Convenient location on 

Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. Write for folder. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


Dean of the College 2826 Sheridan, Evanston, III. 








PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Founded 1896 

Specialized courses in Nursery School, Kinder- 

garten, Primary Education. In addition to regular 

day classes, evening, Saturday and summer pro- 

grams are offered. Information on request. 


207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone: WA. 2-6761 


PERRY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Sound training for young women who wish to be effective 
teachers in nursery schools, kindergarten and primary 
grades and playground work. Special courses for those 
with some college or norma] school training. Small 
classes. 3-year diploma. Graduates can obtain a B.S. in 
Education degree through college credits and Summer 
School. Founded 1898. Now incorporated not for profit. 
Write today for catalog 
ROOM 312, 815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 





LESLEY COLLEGE :::: 
YEAR 


A nationally accredited senior college for women 
TEACHER EDUCATION Four-year B.S. in Ed. Degree 
course. Nursery School through grade VI. Graduate 
School confers M.S. in Ed. and Ed.M. Degree. Seven 
dormitories. Catalogs. 


Director of Admissions, Martha E. Ackerson, 
29 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 





EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
WORKSHOP 


July 21—August 1, 1958 


Designed to provide teachers of young children an 
opportunity to share current thinking and _ research 
about educational programs for young children. Areas 
to be considered will include: educational goals of the 
nursery school, program resources, administrative pro- 
cedures, relationships of teachers and parents and of 
teachers and the community. Information on request. 


Registrar 


THE MERRILL-PALMER SCHOOL 


71 East Ferry Avenue, 
Detroit 2, Michigan 





Teachers College, Columbia University 
Conference: Today's Children 
in Kindergarten And First Grade 
July 7-18 


for information write—Elizabeth Ann Liddle, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, New York 





Over the Editor’s Desk 


Dear Readers: 


Young children go from one extreme to 
another in their judgment of span of time. 
When waiting for Easter, a birthday party or 
other special events, time drags. “Is tomorrow 
my birthday?” a four year old will ask, even 
though his birthday is several weeks away. 

Here is an account of a five year old whose 
concept of time has the element of magic. 
(Or could it be a transfer of learning from 
seeing satellites launched on TV?) The chil- 
dren were housed in portable buildings for 
many years after officials had condemned an 
Oakland, California, school for being unsafe. 
Gregory, a kindergartner, heard discussion on 
razing the old structure and expressions of 
hope for the erection of a new building “when 
the bonds pass.” However, each time voters 
went to the polls, the school bonds were de- 
feated. 

Finally, the bonds passed. The next morn- 
ing when Gregory arrived in kindergarten he 
asked, “Where is our new school?” 

While I was visiting a first grade in one 
of the Richmond, Virignia, schools, Polly 
walked in late. “What makes you so late, 
Polly?” asked the teacher. Her quick and 
earnest reply was, “ ’Cause I stayed in bed too 
early.” 

It is a temptation to categorize such ex- 
pressions among the “cute sayings” of young 
children. Should these not be viewed as testi- 
monials to show us that five and six year olds 
need a great deal of development of arithmetic 
vocabulary? If we were to observe children 
closely, we would note many clues as to the 
meager understanding of arithmetic expres- 
sions that have to do with size, crude measure- 
ment, height, weight, distance, position, time, 
space and others. These expressions are fair 
warnings to those who work daily with young 
children that such expressions need frequent 
clarification and in many varied learning 
situations. 

Let us also question the place and function 
of number writing before hand-eye coordina- 
tion is developed or before there is a need for 
written number work. There are many of us 
who remember the practice in the first grade 
of “writing the numbers to 100” as an intro- 
duction to arithmetic. No one ever questioned 
us as to what it meant. We were only expected 
to perform the ritual. Some academically bril- 
liant were unable to carry out the feat due to 


lack of hand-eye motor coordination and lack’ 
of interest in such a purely mechanical per-.| 
formance. What was the purpose of such 
activity? We would be hard put to find a 
sensible answer. The answer, “So you will 
know the number system,” could easily be 
refuted. 

True, a time comes when a child must be 
able to write numbers, but let us put first 
things first. 

Daily lives are filled with experiences for | 
use of ordinal numbers, recognition of num. | 
ber symbols, seeing groups of objects with- | 
out counting, touching objects as counting 
goes on, enjoying numbers in rhymes and 
stories and a wide use of arithmetic language. 
These are the “first things.” 

. . . Speaking of numbers and arithmetic 
vocabulary, I hope you come in great numbers 
to Atlantic City, April 6-11, for the ACEI 
Study Conference. 

I'll be seeing you! 
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